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“First in War, 
First in Peace, 
First in the 
Hearts of his 
Countrymen.”” 


FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 


Scott’s Em ulsion 


Is a Food Medicine. 


“ First in War, First in Peace, First in the Hearts of its Countrymen.”’ 


It is used in the hospital; it is used in the home; it is the STANDARD 
throughout the world. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION is FIRST IN WAR, because as a food it gives more 
strength, flesh and vitality than any other known preparation; and because 
as a medicine it heals and cures quicker than anything else. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION is FIRST IN PEACE, because it brings health and 
happiness when all else has failed. 

It is the one STANDARD remedy in the treatment of CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, GRIPPE, PNEUMONIA, and all wasting diseases. 

It is the best remedy for COUGHS and COLDS, whether simple or of 
long standing. 

Thousands of delicate babies, feeble mothers and anemic boys and 
girls have grown fat, strong and rosy under its use; thousands of rapidly 
growing, overworked school children and tired brain-workers have received 
from it vigor and vitality. That is why it is “FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF 
ITS COUNTRYMEN.” 

At all druggists; 50c. and $1.00. SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 

















Wheat Food, 
Made from the choicest grain in the world, hard Spring 
wheat grown in Minnesota and the Dakotas, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


- the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 


Ask. yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes—Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. 








The Bicycle for the Millions. 


...All that is best in 
Bicycle-Making is com- 
bined in the Monarch 
Wheels. 


For the Lawyer. 
For the Doctor. 

For the Minister. 
For the Teacher. 


For the Merchant. 
For Women. PRICES: $30. $40. $50. 

Bevel Gear Chainless, $60. 
For Boys. 


For Girls. Goat By 
1900 Monarch Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


MONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT, 


Chicago, Ill. 20 Warren St., N. Y. 














CHOCOLATE BONBONS, 


Ss 
“Name on Every Piece, 
— have achieved a world-wide celebrity for pur- 
ity, delicious quality and delightful flavors. 


Four Million Packages sold in 1899. 


y A small trial package for 10 cts. in stamps. 
r When not to be had of dealers we will send on 
4 receipt of a: 1-lb. box, ents ; . box, 
$1.20 $1. box, $1.80; 6-1b. box. $3.00. Delivered 

ee in U.S. Address all correspondence to 
’ The Walter M. Lowney Co., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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“My country! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 


on the river-bank —a weary-faced lad 
with pale cheeks and drooping shoulders. 


Beyond him a fat French footman lay asleep | 
on the grass, one hand loosely clutching a novel. | excellent French spoken by the peasants of the | 
| Loiret department. 
man, kept a wary eye on the book, and finally and declaims. He speaks of Linkum and! 


An elderly goat, grazing nearer and nearer the 


seizing it, devoured it leaf by leaf. 

At this the weary-faced boy did ° 
not smile, and then I knew there 
was something the matter with 
him. 

Partly because I wished to con- 
sole him, partly because I was 
lonely, I continued the song in 
notes rather more cheerful than 
his own: 

“Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride. 


mountainside " 
om ring!” 


The boy stood stock-still, only 
moving his head slightly after the 
manner of a bird listening to a 
pleasant strain. When I finished 


From eve’ 
Let fre 


he came toward me, cap in hand. 

“Mademoiselle, you are an 
American ?” 

“No, my boy. I am a Cana- 
dian.” 

“That’s next best,” he said, 
politely. 

“Tt’s better,’ I rejoined, smiling. 

“Nothing is better than being an 
American.” 


“You are patriotic,” I observed. 

“If your ancestors fought with 
Indians and English and rebels, 
and if you expect to die for your 
country, you ought to be patri- 
otic.” 

I surveyed him curiously. He 
was too grave and joyless for a 
boy in a normal condition. “In 
youth one does not usually speak 
of dying,” I said. 


His face flushed. “Ah, mad- 


emoiselle, I am homesick! I have not seen! Wash’ton. I watch from my cottage, for my | 


America for a year.’’ 

“Indeed? Such a patriotic boy should stay 
at home.” 

“My mother wished me to finish my educa- 
tion abroad.” 


“A woman should educate her children in | 
the country in which they are to live,” I said, | 


irritably. 

“T guess you’re most old enough to be my 
mother, aren’t you?” he replied gently, and 
with such tenderness of rebuke that I smiled 
irrepressibly. He had delicately intimated that 
if I were his mother I would not care to have 
him discuss me with a stranger. 

“T’ve got to learn foreign languages,” he 
said, doggedly. ‘We’ve been here one year; 
we must stay one more and then go to Italy, 
then to Germany. I’m thankful the English 
haven’t a different language. If they had, I’d 
have to go learn it.’’ 

“‘And after you leave Germany ?” 

“After Germany—home!’’ 

He was not a particularly handsome lad, but 
he had beautiful eyes, and at the word home 
they took on such a strange brilliance that I 
gathered up my parasol and books in wondering 
silence. 

“TI suppose,” he said, soberly, “that you will 
not be at the Protestant church on Sunday ?” 

“Probably I shall.” 

“TI don’t see many people from America,’” he 
Went on, turning his head so far away that I 
could hardly hear what he said. ‘There isn’t 
anybody here who cares to talk about it. My 
mother, of course, is too busy,” he added, with 
dignity. 

“Au revoir, then,’’ I said, with a smile. 

He stood looking quietly after me, and when 
I got far up the river-bank 1 turned round. 
He was adjusting a slight difference between 
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old streets leading into the heart of the city. 


SRE the singer’s voice broke down, and Close beside me a little old peasant woman, 
fil: peered curiously round my corner of gathering sticks, uncurled her stooping figure. | 
the wall. He was pacing to and fro | “Bon jour, mademoiselle! You have been | 
| talking to the American boy.” 


“Oui, madame.” 
“It is very sad,’’ she continued, in the 


“He comes by the river 


Then she approached, and we all went 
down the street together. 

When we reached the boulevard leading 
to my hotel, the boy asked his mother’s 
permission to escort me home. She hesi- 
tated, and then said, “Yes; but do not bore 
her to death with your patriotic rigmaroles.”’ 

The boy, whose name was Gerald, gave 
her a peculiar glance, and did not open his 
lips until we had walked a block. Then he 


| no man is good enough to govern another man 
without the other man’s consent ?’’ 
“Yes, a good deal; yet one must obey.’’ 
“Yes, one must obey,”’ he said, quietly. “But 
| Sometimes it is puzzling, especially when a 
| fellow is growing up.” 
**How old are you ?”’ 
**Fourteen.”’ 
**Not older ?” 
“No; I am from California,” and he drew 





‘‘ MADEMOISELLE, YOU ARE AN AMERICAN ?” 


| daughter Mathilde is housemaid at Madame 
| Greyshield’s; and I hear her talk. Monsieur 
le colonel Greyshield is a grand officer in 
America; but his wife, she is proud. She 
brings her children to France to study. She 
leaves the poor man lonely. 
heartbroke. Mathilde says he talks of his 


study the foreign languages, so he can more 


hand trembles. Mathilde thinks he is going 
to die. I say, ‘Mathilde, talk to madame,’ 
but she is afraid, for madame has a will as 
strong as this stout stick. It will never break. 
It must be burnt. Perhaps mademoiselle will 
talk.” 

“TI will, if I get a chance.” 

The old woman turned her brown, leathery 
face toward the blue waters of the Loire. 
“Mademoiselle, do many French go to America 
for the accent ?” 

“No; they have too much sense!” 

“Tt is droll,’ she went on, “how the families 
come here. The gentlemen wander to and fro, 
the ladies occupy themselves with their toi- 
lettes. Then they travel to other countries. 
| They are like the leaves on that current. They 
wander they know not whither. I am only a 
peasant, yet I can think, and is not one lan- 


on gathering her sticks. 

On Sunday I looked for my American boy. 
| There he was, sitting beside a handsomely 
| dressed woman, who looked as if she might 





indeed have a will like a stout stick. After | 
the service he endeavored to draw her toward | 


| me, but she did not respond until she saw me 
| speaking to a lady of Huguenot descent, to 


whom I had had a letter of introduction. | 


This boy is most | 
dear country in his sleep, then he rises early to | 


quickly go to his home. But he is sick, his | 


guage good enough to ask for bread and soup ?” | 
And muttering and shaking her head, she went | 





himself up. ‘“The boys and girls there are 
large, you know. I have lost twenty pounds 
since we came here. You have never been in 
California, I suppose ?’’ 

“Yes. I like California.’ 

“You do?” He flashed one swift glance at 
me, then dropped his eyes. 

I politely averted my own, but not before I 
saw two tear-drops splash on the hot, gray 
pavement. 

“If I could see,” he said, presently, “if I 
could see one of those brown hills, just one — 
this flat country makes me tired.’ 

“Can you imagine,” I said, “that I have 
| been as homesick in California as you are in 
| France?” 

| “No! no!” he replied, breathlessly. 
| could not imagine that.’ 

| “That I sailed into San Francisco Bay with 
|@ heartache because those brown hills you 
| speak of so lovingly were not my native hills?” 

“But you are grown up; you do not need to 
leave your country.” 

“Our duty sometimes takes us to foreign 
| lands. You will be a better soldier some day 
| for having had a time of trial and endurance.’’ 
“1 know it,” he said, under his breath. “But 
| sometimes I think I must break loose, espe- 
| cially at night, when the bugles blow.” 
| I knew what he meant. At eight o’clock 
every evening, from the various barracks in 
Orléans, the sweet, piercing notes of bugle 
| answering bugle could be heard; and the strain 
was the one played by the American bugles in 
the school that I guessed he had attended. 

**You think of the boys drawn up in line on 
the drill-ground, and the echo behind the hill.” 

“Do you know Almoda?” he exclaimed, 
with a face as white as a sheet. 
oy do.”’ 

This was too much for him. We had paused 


“No, I 
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at the hotel entrance, and he intended, I knew, 
to take a polite leave of me; but I had done a 
dangerous thing in conjuring up the old familiar 
scenes, and mumbling something in his throat, 
| and giving one tug to his hat, he ran as nimbly 
down the street as if he were a lean coyote 
from the hills of his native state. 

Four weeks later I asked myself why I 
was lingering In Orléans. I had seen all the 
souvenirs of Joan of Are; I had talked with 


the footman and the goat; then, followed by | asked, deliberately, “Have you ever thought | the peasants and shopkeepers till I was tired; 
the man, he disappeared up one of the quaint | much of that idea of Abraham Lincoln’s that | I agreed thoroughly with my guide-book that 


| Orléans is a city sadly lacking in animation ; 
and yet I stayed on. I stayed on because I was 
engaged in a bit of character study, I told my 
| note-book; stayed on because my presence 
| afforded some consolation to a struggling, 
| unhappy boy, I told my conscience. 
| The boy was dying of homesickness. He 
| did not enter into the life of the sleepy French 
city. “This is a good enough country,’’ he 
| said, wearily, “but it isn’t mine. I want 
America, and it seems to me all 
these priests and soldiers and 
citizens are acting. I can’t think 
they were born speaking French.” 
However, it was only at rare 
intervals that he complained. 
Away in America he had a father 
who had set the high standard of 
duty before him—a father who 
would not encourage him to flag. 
On the Fourth of July Mrs. 
Greyshield was giving a reception 
—not on account of the day, for 
she had not a spark of patriotism, 
but because she was shortly to 
leave Orléans for the seashore. 
Gerald was also giving a 
reception, his a smaller one, 
prepared for in the face of 
almost insurmountable dif- 
culties, for he received no 


encouragement from his 
mother in his patriotic 
schemes. 


His only pleasure in life 
was in endeavoring to make 
his little brother and sister 
as patriotic as himself, and 
with ill-concealed dismay he 
confided to me the fear that 
they were forgetting their 
native land. 

About the middle of the 
afternoon I joined him and 
the children in a small, gaily 
decorated arbor at the foot 
of the garden. Shortly after 
I arrived Mrs. Greyshield, 
accompanied by a number 
of her guests, swept down 

upon us. The French officers and their wives 
and a number of English residents surrounded 
the arbor. 

“Ah, the delicious cakes! But they are not 
babas and savarins and tartelettes! They 
must be American! What do you call this 
kind? Doughnuts! How peculiar! How 

| effective the arrangement of the bunting, and 
how many flags—but all of his own country!” 
| Mrs. Greyshield listened carelessly to the 
comments. “Oh, yes, he is hopelessly provin- 
cial. I shall never teach him to be cosmopolitan. 
What do you think of such narrowness, prin- 
cess?” and in veiled admiration she addressed 
her most distinguished guest, who was also her 
friend and countrywoman. 

As Mrs. Greyshield spoke, the American 
princess, who was the possessor of an exceed- 
ingly bitter smile, touched one of the flags with 
caressing fingers. “It is a long time since I 
have seenone. Your boy has several. I should 
like to have one for a cushion, if he will permit.’’ 

| ‘The boy’s nostrils dilated. “Fora cushion!” 
he exclaimed. 

His tone was almost disrespectful, and his 
mother gave him a warning glance and said, 
hastily, “Certainly, princess. Gerald, choose 
your prettiest flag.’’ 

“Not for a cushion!” he said, firmly. “The 
flag should be up, never down!” 

The gay group gazed with concealed interest 
at mother and son. 

Mrs. Greyshield seized a flag and offered it 
to her guest. 

“Thank you—not from you,’’ said the prin- 
| cess, putting up her lorgnette. “Only from 
the boy.” 

He would not give herone. His mother was 
in a repressed rage, and the boy kept his eyes 
bent on the ground in suffering silence. 


| The titled lady put an end to the painful 
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scene. “I have changed my mind,” she said, 
coolly. “I have too many cushions now.”’ 

The boy turned swiftly to her, and lifting the | 
white hand hanging by her side, gently touched | 
it with his lips. 

“Madame la Princesse, you, too, love your 
country !” 


His exclamation was so enthusiastic, so heart- | 


felt, there was in it such a world of commisera- 
tion for the titled lady before him, that there | 
immediately flashed before each one present the | 
unhappy life of the poor princess in exile. The | 


boy had started a wave of sympathy flowing. 


from one to another of the group, and in some 
confusion they all moved away. 

Gerald wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, and went on with the programme of 
patriotie selections that the impatient children 
were obliged to go through before they could 
have the cakes and fireworks. 

After the fizzing and bursting noises were over, 


I said, regretfully, “Gerald, I must go to Paris | 


to-morrow.” 

“T have been expecting this,” he said, with 
dogged resignation. 
Canada, I shall have no one to talk to me about 
America.” 

I had grown to love the boy for his high 
qualities of mind and soul, and my voice faltered 
as I murmured, “Do not give up—fight the good 
fight.” 

“Of faith,” he added, gravely, “looking forward 
to what is to come.”’ 

It seemed to me that an old man stood pressing 
my hand—an old man with life’s experience 
behind him. My heart ached for the lad, 
and I hurried into the house. 

‘“‘Good-by,” I said, coldly, to my hostess. 

““Good-by, a pleasant journey,” she re- 
sponded, with equal coldness. 

“Tf you do not take that boy of yours 
home, you will lose him,’’ I murmured. 

I thought my voice was low, but it was not 
low enough to escape the ears of the princess, 
who was standing beside her. 

Mrs. Greyshield turned away, and the 
princess’s lips moved almost imperceptibly 
in the words, ‘‘What is the use?” 

“The boy is dying by inches!” I said, 
indignantly. 

“Better dead than like those —” she said, 
with her bitter smile, nodding toward the 
chattering cosmopolitan crowd beyond us. 

I echoed the boy’s words: “You, too, are 
a patriot !’’ 

*T was,” she said, gravely, and sauntered 
away. 

I went unhappily to Paris. Would that 
another stranger could chance along to whom 
the boy might unburden his heart—his noble 
heart, filled not only with dreams of military 
glory, but of plans for the protection of the 
weak and helpless among his countrymen! 

A week later a telegram from the princess 
summoned me to Orléans. To my surprise, 
she met me on the staircase of Mrs. Grey- 
shield’s house. 

“You are right!’ she whispered. 
Greyshield is to lose her boy!’’ 

My first feeling was one of anger. “Do 
not speak of such a thing!’”’ I said, harshly. 

“Come and see,” and she led the way toa 
room where the weary-faced lad lay on a huge, 
canopied bed, a nursing sister on either side of 
him. 

“The doctors are in consultation below,’ she 
murmured; “but there is no hope.” 

“Where is his mother ?” 

“In her room. She sees no one. It is a 
foreign fashion, you know. She is suffering 
deeply—at last.” 

“Oh, this is horrible!’ I said. “Can nothing 
be done ?”’ 

“Do you observe what a perfect accent he 
has?” she said, meditatively. “There must be 
excellent teachers at the lycée ! ”’ 

From the bed came occasionally muttered 
scraps of French prose or poetry, and I shuddered 
as I listened. 

“Sacrificed for an accent!’’ she went on to 
herself. “It isa favorite amusement of American 
mothers. This boy was torn from .a father 
whom he worshipped. I wonder what he will 
say when his wife returns to America with two 
living children and one —” She turned to me. 
“T could have told her that growing children 
should not be hurried from one country to 
another. Yet it is better this way than the 
other.”’ 

“The other?” I repeated, stupidly. 

“Yes, the other—after years of residence 
abroad, no home, no country, no attachments, a 
weary traveller till one dies. I thought you 
might like to see him, as you were so attracted 
by him. He fainted the day you left, and has 
been this way ever since. It cannot last much 
longer.”’ 

We had been speaking in a low tone, yet our 
voices must have been heard ‘by the sleeper, for 
suddenly he turned his head on the pillow and 
looked at us. 

The princess approached him, and murmured 
his name in an exquisitely soft and gentle voice. 
The boy recognized her. 

“Ah, the princess !’’ 


“Mrs. 


he said, collectedly. 
“May I trouble you with a message?” 
“Certainly.” 
“It is for papa,”’ he said, dreamily. 
tell him for me, please —’’ Here his voice died 


“Will you 


“When you are gone, Miss | 
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| away, and his dark, beseeching eyes rolled from 
| one to another of the people in the room. 

“Shall I send them away?” asked the 

princess. 

| “No, thank you. It is only the pain. Will 
| you—will you be good enough to tell papa not to 
| think me a coward? I promised him to hold 
| out, but —” 

“T will tell him.” 

“And tell him I’m sorry we couldn’t build 
that home and live together, but I think if he 
prepared it mamma and the children might go. 
Tell him I think they would be happier. 
America is so lovely! Mamma would get used 
to it.” 

He stopped, panting for breath, and one of the 


of speaking had brought to his spectral face. | 
Then he closed his eyes, and his pallid figure | 
seemed to be sinking away from us; but pres- 
ently he roused himself, and this time his glance 
| fell on me. 

“Miss Canada,” he said, drowsily, “the salute 
to the flag— Dottie and Howard.” 

The princess motioned to one of the nurses, 
who slipped from the room and presently returned 
with the children. A wan, evanescent flush 
overspread his face at sight of the flag, and he 
tried to raise himself on his elbow. One of the 
nurses supported him, and he fixed his glazing 
but still beautiful eyes on the children. “Are 
you ready?” 

The small boy and girl were far from realizing 
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their brother’s condition, but they knew what 
he wished, and in a warbling voice little Dottie 
began: 


“This is my country’s flag, and Iam m: 5 's chil 
To love and serve her well will ever be my a, 


pseranersamesiaa ss <n hacia 


‘| formula which it had been Gerald’s pleasure to 


teach them. 

The consultation below had broken up, and 
several of the doctors had crept to the door of the 
room, but the boy did not seem to notice them. 
His attention was riveted on the children to the 
exclusion of all others. 

“Give brother the flag!’’ he murmured, when 
they finished. 

They handed him the Stars and Stripes, but 
he could not retain it, and the princess, quietly 
moving to the bedside, steadied it between his 
trembling fingers. 

“Now sing with brother.” 

The two children lifted up their little quavering 
voices, and turning his own face to the ceiling, a 
face illumined by a joy not of this world, he tried 
to sing with them: - 

“My country! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!’”’ 

Here his voice faltered, his radiant face 
drooped, and his darkening eyes turned beseech- 
ingly in my direction. 

In a choking voice I finished the verse, as I had 
once before finished it for him: 

“Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every moun’ inside 

Let freedom ring!” 

His head was on the pillow when I finished, 
but his fingers still grasped the flag. 

“Gerald,” said the princess, tenderly, “do you 
| understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” fluttered from his pale 
lips. 

“And are you contented ?” 

He pressed her hand slightly. 

“Would you rather die, or live to grow up and 
forget your country, as you surely would do if 
you lived all your young life among strangers ?”’ 

“I would rather die!’ and here his voice was 
so firm that all in the room heard it. 

“Dottieand Howard !’’ he murmured presently, 








nurses put something on his lips, while the other | 
wiped away the drops of moisture that the effort | 
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and the princess drew back. After all, she was 
only a stranger. 

He died, with their little faces pressed close 
to his own. “Give my love to mamma, dear 


F any one had asked me, twenty years 
ago, to pick from all the young men of 
my acquaintance the one least likely to 

become a minister of the gospel, I should, 
without hesitation, have named Jackson Wil 
liams. For Williams was a very plain youth, of 
a shrewd, practical turn of mind, sharp at a 
bargain and given to acquiring property. He 
was of that type of young man who eventually 
becomes wealthy in small village communities ; 
he was afflicted, moreover, with a confirmed 
defect of speech, which in itself would seem a 
fatal obstacle to success as a clergyman. 

At the age of twenty-two, “Old Jacky,” as we 
called him, married Rosilla Cahill, whom we all 
knew as the brightest, quickest-witted girl in 
town, although not, perhaps, the most beautiful. 
In mind she was not a little like Jackson, but 


IT, MA’AM!”’ 


‘was more merry-hearted and humorous. In 
discussing, at their wedding, their prospects in 
life, their friends were agreed that they were 
certain to prosper; or, as one expressed it, 
“Nobody need worry about Jack and Rosy! 
Why, they will own the whole town by the time 
they are fifty!” 

A few months later Jackson Williams attended 
a series of meetings, presided over by a great 
revivalist. He experienced a profound change 
in his convictions of duty, and determined to 
devote his life to the active promotion of the 
Christian religion. In the following autumn he 
began to study for the ministry at a Methodist 
conference seminary, and in due course entered 
on his labors as an itinerant minister of that 
denomination. 

It was suspected that his young wife was much 
dissatisfied with their changed prospects ; but if 
so, she refrained from expressing her feelings, 
even to her intimate friends, and set herself 
faithfully to become a helpmeet to her husband 
in his chosen vocation. 


The ideal, popular clergyman of the present 


generation appears to be a personally graceful, 
eloquent, emotional man. Jackson Williams was 
no such man. In the pulpit he was conservative 
and dry in all that he said or advised, and his 
defect of speech helped his cautious words 
in making him appear lacking in zeal and 
eloquence. 

The ideal minister’s wife, too, seems to be an 
easy-going woman of a social, sympathetic nature, 
not much distressed about her house or home, 
but inclined to take life calmly and float with 
the tide. Rosy Williams was the reverse of that 
type. She longed for something permanent and 
stable in life, and lay awake nights, planning 
how she might save twenty-five dollars a year 
from her husband’s meagre, uncertain salary. 
When their children, Dolly and Jackson, Jr., 
began to go to school, she became even more 
solicitous to shield them from the ill consequences 
of their itinerant life. 

But fate seemed against her. Jackson Wil- 
liams rarely remained for more than a year on one 
“circuit” or parish. The presiding elders of his 
conference had discovered his useful qualities, 
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mamma!’’ were his last words. Shortly after 
the nurses drew the children away. The bey 
had had his wish. He had died for his country 
as truly as if he had fallen in battle. 


as well as his defects as a preacher. Wherever 
there was a church which was financially weak, 
or lacked a parsonage, or was in need of repairs 
or of reorganization, there they sent Jackson 
Williams. 

In such a place his shrewdness, thrift and 
good hard sense came into play, with the result 
that often in a single year, always in two, the 
church was repaired or rebuilt, or a new parsonage 
erected, or the church committees reorganized 
and stimulated to activity, as the case called for, 
But as a consequence of the expenditures which 
he got his parishioners to make on the church, he 
usually left, to go to another similarly degenerate 
place, with half his small salary in arrears and 
his wife in despair. For there were numerous 
“run down” churches in our state, and the 
presiding elders kept my poor friend going. 

At Link’s Mills, where the Williamses 
were stationed during the year 1898, the 
condition of affairs had, as usual, been bad. 
The old parsonage had burned in October, 
1897; and after the fire it was discovered 

~that, owing to the neglect of the church 

stewards, the insurance had been allowed 
to lapse months before. 

Yet during that year Jackson Williams 
had contrived to get a snug little parsonage 
of five rooms built and paid for, at a cost of 
only five hundred dollars besides his own 
labor. On the other hand, when he went to 
attend the annual conference at Lancaster, 
on April fourth, his salary was fully five 
hundred dollars in arrears. 

Mrs. Williams stayed at home to care for 
her family, in some faint hope that they 
would not be sent to another circuit, since 
they had but recently moved into the new 
parsonage. These hopes were short-lived. 

On the evening of the seventh, a letter 
from Williams informed his wife that she 
must again pack their household goods. 
“But we have not far to move, this time,” 
he added. “It is only five miles. They are 
going to send me to Marston, down at the 
foot of the lake. But the church there has 
no parsonage,” he added, “‘and I suppose 
that we shall have to rent a house until I 
go ahead and build one, as I did at the 
Mills.” 

It would be difficult for any one, except 
an itinerant minister’s wife, to realize the 
bitterness of soul which fell on Mrs. Rosy 
Williams as she refolded her husband’s 
letter. But as calmly as possible she ex- 

plained to Dolly, aged fifteen, and Jackson, Jr., 
aged thirteen, that they must stay at home from 
school on the next day to help her in packing. 

Dolly burst forth in lamentations. “Our new, 
pretty house that papa made! Have we got to 
leave it, mother?” she cried. 

“Yes,” replied the mother, sadly, “and leave 
the most of your father’s salary, too, I fear.” 

“And live in some old dirty place down at 
Marston, as we did a year ago at Simonton!” 
cried the little girl. “I don’t care! I think it is 
too bad! I think this house belongs to us—or 
ought to!’ 

Mrs. Williams thought so, too. Something of 
her girlish spirit suddenly revived, and it bore 
fruit that evening in an exploit which will not 
soon be forgotten in that part of the state. 

The weather was still very cold. Snow lay on 
the ground, and the two feet or more of ice on 
the lake had not as yet broken up, or thawed 
perceptibly. Just across the lake from Link’s 
Mills, a crew of loggers with their teams were 
“browing”’ spruce logs. At sunset they were 
not a little surprised to see the minister’s wife 
approaching on the ice. Her errand was soon 
made known. She wished to hire them to draw 
the new parsonage to Marston, and she wanted 
to have the job done before six o’clock on the 
following morning ! 

The foreman of the crew laughed, and returned 
an evasive answer. Finding that the men could 
not be induced to attempt such a queer and 
doubtful job, merely for hire, Mrs. Williams then 
told the whole story, and appealed to them to 
help her through with her project. This appeal 
put a different complexion on the affair. It 
tickled the humor and, no doubt, touched the 
hearts of the lumbermen. 

“We'll do it, ma’am!” exclaimed the foreman, 
grinning broadly. “You get your erockery dow2 
off’n the shelves and your stovepipe cool. We'll 
be over by nine or ten, and fetch chains and skids 
and a couple of logs for ‘shoes’ to haul it on.” 

The Methodist church at Link’s Mills stands 
a little apart from the village proper, and is 
separated from the rest of the place by a pine 
grove where there is a cemetery. The new 
parsonage stood a few rods beyond the church. 
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If passers along the road saw teams arriving 
there late in the evening, they paid little attention. 
Loggers’ teams often passed. 

The Joggers worked quietly and quickly. 
Before eleven o’clock the little new parsonage, 
with the minister’s wife, family and household 
goods still in it, started on its singular journey— 
first down to the lake shore, then out on the ice, 
and so onward to Marston, where the people were 
greatly astonished and mystified next morning to 
see it, set close to their weather-beaten meeting- 
house, and making it look like an old soldier who 
has suddenly married a very young wife! 

Smoke was rising blithely from the chimney, 
and all curious inquirers at the door were met 
by Mrs. Williams in person, who cheerily 
informed them that she was their new minister’s 
wife, and had brought her parsonage along with 

er! 
4 The people of Marston could find no fault with 
such a windfall, but the people of Link’s Mills 
were greatly agitated. 

A member of the church, a farmer, driving into 
the village with vegetables next morning, was the 
first to notice the absence of the parsonage. 

“Wal, I’ll be planted and hoed!” he gasped. 
“What’s missin’ ?” 

“Brother Blodgett, d’you know our parsonage 
is gone?” he asked of the first person he met, 
who chanced to be one of the church stewards. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was the surprised ejaculation. | more than twenty feet from the ground. Unable 
| to fly as yet, it clung to the limb with its feet, 
flopping clumsily. Meantime, the parent eagle, | 
The steward hastened to the church. Sure | after peering down from the nest, swooped past | 

enough, all trace of the parsonage had disap-| it, then rose. Another smaller eagle, too, the male | 
peared! With dazed faces, the two then went | bird, probably, appeared on the scene, and sailed 
| in quest of other brethren and told the strange | around the tree. 

news. Few would believe it until they had gone| The eaglet’s screams excited the children 
| to view the vacant site for themselves. | greatly, and they approached nearer, to get a! 
A crowd gathered, wondered and searched. | better view. Several times the parent bird 
It was not until nearly noon that the facts | swooped close beside the suspended eaglet, and 
| became known. Many were very angry, and a rose as if to bear it aloft again ; but the youngster 
| meeting of the church-members was held that | clung obstinately and screamed continuously, 
| evening to decide what should be done. Legal while little Lois cried aloud, from sympathy or | 
proceedings were talked of; but meantime the | excitement. The noise seemed to rouse the ire 
story had gone abroad, and the public generally | of the old bird, and it swooped close to the heads 
applauded the exploit. | of the children, snapping a wrathful, yellow beak, 

| “When the Rev. Jackson Williams returned | and uttering short, hoarse screams. 

| from conference, Saturday, to preach his fare-| It came very close, flapping its great wings, 
well sermon at Link’s Mills, he was as much and its savage eyes were so terrifying that Lois 
astonished as anybody to find his family moved | turned, crying, and ran back to where they had 
| to Marston, and he offered to restore the par- set down the bushel basket; but Hale caught up 
sonage; but a certain indulgent regard for Mrs. | a stone and flung it high at the bird, shouting, 
Williams’s “cuteness” at length led the church- | “Keep off, old snapper-bill !” 
members to offset the house against their late | immediately the eagle swooped again, so near 
minister’s unpaid salary. Mrs. Williams now | that its talons clutched the straw hat on the 


| regards this parsonage as her own exclusive | boy’s head, and one pinion brushed his face. | 


oe Gone? ” 
**Where could it go to?’ 
“Dunno; but it aint there, sartin.” 
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pounced down again, tearing away great strips 
of his clothing, which it soon let drop to pounce 
on him again. 

The blood was pouring down Hale’s face and 
he could hardly see; but whenever he discerned 
the shadow of the bird and felt the wind of its 
swoop, he kicked upward and struck out with the 
bush-hook. Cuts on the eagle’s legs and head 
show that some of these desperate, random blows 
were effective. Again and again the eagle fell 
upon him. Had the male bird proved itself as 
fierce a fighter as its mate, neither of the children 
could have escaped. 

At length the eagle alighted on the ground 
near by. It was much hurt and could no longer 
keep the air; but it still strutted unsteadily for- 
ward to renew the attack, screaming vindictively. 
Weak from loss of blood, Hale could with diffi- 
culty get to his feet; but he used the corn-cutter 
as often as the bird approached within reach. 
After this manner they fought for half an hour, 
when the eagle beat a retreat, itself hardly able 
to walk, much less to fly away. The other bird 
had flown back to the nest. 

Calling Lois to him and taking her hand, the 
lad now attempted to get up and go home with 
her, but found that he could not stand alone. 


property, and has been heard to say that if their | Thereupon he seized a dry hemlock bough, and | Lois, who was not so badly hurt herself, was 
next circuit is not more than twenty miles from | facing the bird, which rose no more than thirty | frightened at the terrible appearance of her 
Marston she shall take it along with her. 





or forty feet in the air, struck at it as it swooped | brother, and at the strange way in which he kept 
a third time. But the eagle descended with such | falling down. She left him at length, and run- 
force that Hale was knocked over; and this time | ning all the way home, told mother that the eagles 
one of its talons tore the brush from his hands, | had picked Hale’s eyes out!—for Lois thought 
lacerating his right wrist. | that he was blind. 





Screaming fiercely, the bird rose, carrying the | Mrs. Robbins rushed to the place and found 
dry bough high in the air, while the boy, alarmed | Hale sitting very soberly on a stone, a dreadful 
and hurt, ran backward to where little Lois | little object, not blind indeed, but very weak and 
stood. The other eagle swooped toward the hardly able to move on account of the stiffening 





nearly recovered from the 

wounds received last August in his 
remarkable battle with two white-headed eagles, 
accounts of which were published at the time in 
several Maine newspapers. But it makes one’s 
heart ache to see the scars on the little fellow,— 
great, blue, livid scars that go to the bone; eight 
on his face and scalp, eleven on his right arm 
and shoulder, six on the other arm, three down 
his back, and several others,—over thirty in 
all! This lad of ten is indeed “a battle-scarred 
veteran!’? Some of these scars he 
will carry to his grave— eloquent 
evidence of the pluck with which he 
fought the big birds of prey. 

But thanks to the boy’s courage, 
his little sister Lois, in whose 
defence he made the fight, has but 
one light scar upon her cheek. The 
two or three red marks still visible 
on her hand and wrist, when con- 
trasted with his wounds, show 
plainly how Hale took the aggres- 
sive and bore the brunt of: the 
battle. The fight was fought to a 
finish. It was nearly an hour after the 
eagles first swooped down that a last lucky 
blow of the. corn-cutter brought the big 
female to the ground. 

A local taxidermist has mounted this eagle, 
and no ornithological collection within my 
knowledge possesses a more savage-looking 
specimen of Haliaétus leucocephalus. 
The wings, from tip to tip, spread fully six 
feet, six inches. 

The assault was not wholly unprovoked, 
although the children were not to blame for 
it. By ill luck, the birds had just been 
disturbed by the fall of one of their young 
from the nest in the great elm-tree. 

The Robbinses live in a clearing on the St. 
Croix River, in eastern Maine. From their 
house to the district school the road is a long 


Ve Hale Robbins has 


















‘“ STRUCK AS THE EAGLE SHOT PAST.” 


children, but not close enough to strike with its 
claws. 

Lois was now crying loudly and looking for | 
some place to hide herself, but on the burnt land 

there is little cover. 

While the female eagle was hovering | 
above them, still holding the dry bough, | 
the lad remembered the corn-cutter which 
was in the bushel basket along with 
the school-books and lunch-basket. He 

flourished it defiantly, 
shouting, “I’ll cut your | 
head off, old eagle!” | 
and the morning sun 
may have cast a glint 
upward from the blade; | 
for the female eagle, | 
dropping the bough, 
swooped again more 
savagely than before. — 
This time one daw dutched | 
the boy’s head, tearing two deep | 
scratches in his forehead, and pulling out 
a great deal of his hair. He was knocked 
down and cried out from the pain, but 
struggled bravely to his feet and faced | 
the fierce bird, which was now hovering | 
almost directly over his head, screaming | 
and snapping with its beak. The other | 
bird also stooped again, as if seconding | 
the attack of its more formidable mate. | 
The shrieks of the little girl only increased 
their exasperation. 

If the boy had wavered, it would probably have 
proved fatal to one or both of the children. But 
Hale cried, “Stop that crying, Lo, and put the | 
bushel basket over your head!” Bareheaded | 
and bleeding himself, he gallantly faced the hov- 
ering bird and brandished the corn-cutter. Down 
it swooped on him again; but the little fellow, 
learning from experience, dodged aside and struck | 
as the eagle shot past. He hit it with the point | 
of the blade, and felt the sudden joy of striking | 
home for the first time. 

Enraged, the bird turned short in the air, 
screaming wildly, and dashed at him again. 
This time it fixed a talon in his back, knocked | 
him off his feet, and dragged him till his clothing 





one for little six-year-old Lois Robbins, and for | swale. The Indian is their nearest neighbor, but | gave way. He fell hard upon some small loose | 
a mile and a half or more it traverses the forest. | at the time he happened to be away from home, | stones, and for an instant lay prostrate—so | tions of the foreman were fruitless. It was 


But up to the morning of the encounter the child 
had not missed a day of the summer term. 

Hale had been his sister’s trusty guardian ever 
since she was large enough to toddle out-of-doors, 
and the child needed a protector there, for it is a 
rather wild sort of country, not wholly free from: 
wild animals. The boy appears to have had no 
uncertain or wavering sense of his fraternal 
Tesponsibility. Ever since he was seven years 
old he had undertaken “never to come home 
without little sister.” 

That morning they set off for school just before 
eight o’clock. In addition to their dinner-pail 
and two books, they carried a light woven bushel 
basket and an old bush-hook, or corn-cutter, as 
they called it, because their father sometimes 
used it for cutting rows of sweet corn in the 
garden. This tool consisted of about fifteen 
inches eut from the point of a worn-out hay 
Scythe, so inserted in a rude wooden handle that 
— and handle stood at right angles with each 
other, 

Grandma Robbins had asked Hale to stop 
on his way home from school at a swale near 
the run, and cut a quantity of thoroughwort 
and snakehead, two herbs much prized by the 
old woman, which were then in flower, fit for 
gathering. The basket and cutting-hook were 
for this purpose, but the children were told not 
to take them to the schoolhouse, but to leave 
them at “Indian Jake’s shanty,” just beyond the 


| guiding tourists at the lakes. 

| The eagle’s nest was an object of constant 

| interest to Hale, who often stopped to watch the 

birds come and go from the elm-tree, which stands 
on a bluff overlooking the river. 

As the children came along that morning, little 
Lois espied one of the eagles flying heavily to the 
tree, bearing a fish in its talons, taken perhaps 
from some fish-hawk on the neighboring lake. 
“Oh, look!” the child exclaimed, dropping the 
| handle of the basket and pointing with her finger. 
**There’s the old eagle going to the nest, and it’s 
| got a great thing in its feet!” 

“Tt is going to feed the young ones,”’ said Hale. 
“Now hark, and you’ll hear ’em scream!” 


tree-top, and immediately the peculiar whistling 
cries of the young were heard. 

“Oh, I hear ’em squeam!” cried little Lois. 
“Don’t they squeam high ?”’ 

It was a large fish, and perhaps life was not 
wholly extinct in it; when torn by the young 
beaks and talons, it may have given a spasmodic 
flop. This was probably the reason that one of 
the small birds was dislodged from its place in 
the nest and fell. An instant later, it caught by its 
talons on a small, low limb of the tree and hung 
there, swinging and screaming. 

“One of ’em has tumbled out!” cried Hale, and 
boylike, he ran forward, followed by little Lois, 
both much excited; for the young bird was not 





The eagle bore the fish to the big nest in the | 


| frightening little Lois that she ran toward him, | 
partly raising the basket off her head. One of | 
the eagles swooped at the same moment, struck 
its claws into the basket, tearing it away, and 
wounding the child’s face. 

Her shriek of pain brought the dazed boy to} 
his feet; but before he could strike, the eagle | 
swooped again with great force. One claw buried | 
itself in his upraised arm, and again he was | 
dragged violently from his feet. The eagle, | 
holding fast, with an angry scream, beat him | 
hard with its wings, then sunk its hooked beak in 
his cheek. 

Boy and bird fell and rolled over on the 
ground; but the boy grasped the bird’s neck, 
| and with his wounded arm dealt such blows as 
| he could, and tore out handfuls of feathers until 

the eagle, struggling free from his grasp, rose a 

| few feet. The relief was only for an instant, for 
the bird pounced down on him again, and yet 
again. The lad was thrown on his back, but 
| kept on fighting, striking and kicking upward 
| with both feet. The eagle, clutching his foot 
| with its talons, dragged him for a number of | 
yards, beating him terribly with its wings. 

It was while being thus dragged, his eyes | 
| nearly blinded with blood, that the boy, striking | 
| for dear life’s sake with the corn-cutter, drove 
| the point of it into the eagle under its wing. 
For a little time the wound appeared ineffective. 
The bird let go its hold and rose, but instantly 











of his wounds. His mother was obliged to carry 
him much of the way home. 

The doctor, who was sent for and saw the boy 
late the following evening, found it necessary in 
dressing his wounds to take not less than thirty 
stitches. 

Mr. Robbins, the father, found the female eagle 
the next day, ““mumping”’ in a fir thicket near 
the river; it was too nearly dead to offer much 
resistance. 

————__+9o— 


Our Macabebe Scouts. 


N the interior of the Island of Luzon and to 

| the north of Manila live the Macabebes. 

They are a warlike people; many of them 

have had military experience in the Spanish 

army, and are now well-drilled and disciplined 

soldiers. They are short, heavy-set and muscular, 
and a shade darker in color than the Tagalog. 

It was not until some time after the insurrec- 
tion in the Philippines began that the Macabebes 
began to know much about the Americans, and 
they were maintaining a state of neutrality when 
our troops first came within their territory; but 
they soon became friendly to our men, and our 
quartermaster department gave them employ- 
ment, paying them about four dollars a month. 

They were hired to handle boxes for the 
commissary department, dig trenches, open up 
fields of observation, do scullery work in 
hospitals, clean streets, and perform many other 
kinds of labor that are required of an army in 
the field. 

In addition many officers employed them as 
cooks for their private messes, and as laundry- 
men and valets. 

Although they always appeared perfectly 
willing to work, their ignorance of the most 
common mechanical principles, and their lack of 
sense of order, made necessary the employment 
of a large force of overseers. For example: the 


| commissary department at San Fernando received 


a large shipment of canned goods, consisting of 
corn, condensed milk, tomatoes, and so forth. It 
was desired to pile the unbroken boxes so that the 
labelled sides should be exposed to view. The 
Macabebes were put at this work. The instruc- 


necessary to station a soldier at the place where 
the boxes were being piled, to give directions 


about each individual box. 


Similarly, every detail of trench-digging work 
had to be repeatedly shown to them. The one 
thing which they did without much, if any, 
instruction was to cut down the cane when we 
were opening up fields of fire, or destroying places 
of concealment for the Tagalog bolomen. This 
work they did with the bolo—a knife used both as 
an agricultural implement and as a weapon of 
war. 

In times of war it often becomes necessary to 
burn buildings that obstruct the view or interfere 
with the line of fire, and the warlike character 
of the Macabebes made this work peculiarly 
acceptable to them. 

They were not satisfied with assisting us by 
doing this and similar duty, but they entreated 
our authorities to arm them and let them fight 
for their friends, the Americans. They wanted 
American officers and non-commissioned officers 
over them. Long rolls of volunteers, many of 
them having served five, ten and even fifteen 
years under the Spanish flag, and bearing the 
scars of many battles, came to our commanding 
officers with petitions for arms and ammunition. 

They spoke of their faithful service to Spain, 
and of their deeds of valor and gallantry under 
Comandante Blanco. Our officers were saluted 
by them as smartly as by the best-trained of our 
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own men, and their respect was profound and 
unceasing. 

A captain of the regular infantry was sent to 
the city of Macabebe to see what could be done. 
He had as an escort a troop of cavalry mounted 
on American horses. The whole populace joined 
in the procession, which was headed by a band 
containing every kind of portable musical instru- 
ment. The music was not bad. 

All marched,—the old as well as young, men, 
women and children, — 
American capitan, as he passed through the 
streets to the tribunal, the public house. Here 
the alcalde, or mayor, produced a roll of volunteers 
and began to call off the names. In response, well- 
knit, intelligent-looking men shouted “Here!”’ in 
good Spanish, and saluted the American officer. 
When the roll-call was completed, there was a 
line of dark-faced veterans who had volunteered 
to serve under the Stars and Stripes. 

Although they were not at the time taken into 
the service of the United States, many of them 
are now numbered with our forces, and are 


and followed the great | 





THE YOUTH’S 
rendering efficient and valuable aid, particularly 


to an end. 
The dress of the Macabebes is very similar to | 


COMPANION. 
said Millard, cheerfully. 


distant. 
“Get up!” said Prissy. 


“It'll pay us! Good- | 
in scouting duty, in bringing the present conflict by!’’ and he rode away toward town, four miles | the outside of Hotel el Frijol. 
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windows, striking their wooden weights againgt 
After a while 
there seemed rustlings, sounding almost as if 
| some one were walking softly near the wagon, 


that of the other tribes of Luzon. Themen wear, The horses strained forward. Hotel el Frijol | Prissy shivered a little. 


a thin cotton shirt, worn outside the trousers, | rose. Things rattled. Something fell. Hotel el | 


which are of like material, and reach just below 
the knees. But few of the men wear shoes. 
The women wear a sort of loose waist called a 
chemisa, and a large, square piece of highly- 
colored cloth, which they wrap around the lower 
body and limbs, making of it a kind of skirt. 
Their shoes usually have thick wooden soles and | 
high heels, with a leather tip in which they place | 
the toes. Their walk is necessarily a kind of 
shuffle, for if they lifted their feet the shoes would 
fall off. No stockings are worn. 

We have in the Macabebe people stanch 
friends, who, by their familiarity with the condi- 
tions in the Philippines, may be of great service 
to the authorities of the United States. 


TrA Louis REEVES, 
Ist Lieut. 4th U. 8S. Infantry. 








RISSY sat in the doorway of 
p “Hotel el Frijol,’’ a queer- 
looking shanty, fifteen feet 

long, on wheels. The hotel was one 
of those cook-wagons frequently to 
be seen in use by balers or threshers 
on California harvest-fields. Prissy’s 
brother and cousin had painted the 
name in rough black letters on the 
side of the wagon. ‘“‘Frijol’’ means 
“bean.’’ California Americans often 
use Mexican words. 

Prissy was a student in a distant 
normal school during school terms, 
but cook of Hotel el Frijol during 
July and the rest of the vacation. 
On coming home, she had found 
that her older brother, Millard, had 
hired a baling-press for the summer, 
and he and their Cousin Leroy and 
two neighbors’ sons were about to 
take the press from one harvest-field 
to another. Usually a man cook 
goes in the cook-wagon, but Prissy, 
who wished to add to her little store 
of money, volunteered to accompany 
her brother and cousin. They paid 
her a dollar a day, the usual wage 
of a cook. 

At night Prissy slept in Hotel 
el Frijol, and Millard and Cousin 
Leroy slept on hay outside the 
wagon. The other two young men 
slept in the harvest-fields, wherever 
the baling-press was left at night. 

The position of cook was not a 
sinecure in Hotel el Frijol. Prissy rose at three 
o’clock in the morning to get breakfast, for the 
men must be at work by half past five. About 
nine o’clock she took them a lunch of crackers, 
cheese, peeled onion and pie; and at noon she 
had a hearty meal ready for them. The after- 
noon was usually her own, for supper was not 
till half past seven. 

As Prissy sat in the door of Hotel el Frijol, the 
stove was beside her in the corner, that long side 


wood-pile, and what looked like a table, but was 
really Prissy’s bed, covered by a wooden lid 
working on hinges. At the back of the wagon 
were shelves, holding the clock and Prissy’s two 
histories, for she studied a little this vacation. On 
the other long side of the room ran the narrow, 
white oilcloth-covered table. 

Each of the sides of the cook-wagon had a 
narrow, horizontal window, formed by leaving 
out the whole or part of an upper board. These 
two windows were covered outside by rough 
curtains of sacking. Inside, the windows were 
protected by a network of barbed wire to prevent 
boys from climbing in, for Prissy and the workers 
went home for Sunday, and left the cook-wagon 
with its front door padlocked. 

At the back was another window, closed by a 
sliding board, fastened within, and unprotected 
by barbed wire. 

“I suppose we'll be moving pretty soon,” Prissy 
told herself now, a little ruefully. 

Moving was one of her tribulations, to be 
encountered at least once a week, and often two 
or three times, for as soon as one farmer’s hay 
was baled, the press and cook-wagon went on to 
other fields. Prissy usually rode in state, and 
her brother drove. 

Oh, how the heavy cook-wagon rattled! Prissy 








| Frijol lurched on. 

Prissy chose roads according to her instruc- | 
tions; went past fields where baled hay was | 
piled; past acres containing dusty-fleeced sheep | 
nibbling stubble after harvest; past fields where | 
| purple lupines and yellow California poppies | 
were in dry summer bloom; past live-oak trees ; 
past some gulch with a Mexican arrastre holding 
a horizontal arm for lifting water. Houses grew 
far between. Along the northern horizon the 
hills were sparsely clothed with redwoods. In 
the wake of Hotel el Frijol rose dust. 

The sun was setting when Prissy, after travel- 
ling devious roads and once inquiring of a boy 
on horseback, stopped at a great field covered 
with haycocks. ‘““This must be the Peters place,”’ 
she thought, for there were the oak-trees. 

She opened a gate, drove through, and stopped 
Hotel el Frijol on the hay-field. Unhitching the 
horses, she tethered them under the oak-trees. 
Beyond a fence and in the next field, a flock of 
sheep, left alone to eat stubble, eyed Prissy 
curiously and unafraid. 

“T don’t see but I can drive this hotel pretty 
well,” said Prissy, complacently. “There’s a 
splendid crop here! I don’t believe we’ll have 
to move again for a week!’ 

She climbed into Hotel el Frijol and briskly 
picked up tins, righted the wood-pile, hung up 





“IT'LL PAY US! Goop-BY!” 


“T’m silly to be so nervous,” she thought. 

Finally she’ half rose, determined that she 
| would conquer the feeling by going out and 
| walking around the wagon. The wind stil] 
| saook: the old sack curtains. But as Prissy rose, 
she heard another sound that made her heart vive 
|a startled throb. It was the sound of a man’s 
| foot on one of the wheels! 

Prissy crouched down closely between the 
wood-pile and her bed. Surely this could not be 
one of the boys! They would not frighten he 
by coming silently this way. She dared not call, 
““Who’s there ?”’ 

She heard one of the sack curtains raised, and 
knew that some one was looking into the wagon, 
She kept perfectly still, hoping to be unseen in 
the semi-darkness. There was silence, till the 
man seemed to have finished his survey. 

“Well, this is luck!” she heard him mutter, 
“Them balers have gone off and left their cook- 
wagon without anybody in it! Now’s my 
chance to get a square meal before they’re back!” 

He evidently intended to climb in at the 
window, but the firm network of sharp, barbed 
wire scratched his hands till he broke out in 
angry expletives. 

“They think they’re smart, fixing things this 
way! I'll break in their door easy enough!” 
he muttered, hotly. 

He dropped off the wheel; the sack curtain 
fell. Prissy had caught one glimpse, 
in the moonlight, of the man’s face. 
It was the face of a tramp, a coarse, 
animal face that frightened her. The 
front door of Hotel el Frijol was not 
very strong; he could easily break 
in. He did not know she was here 
yet, but what should she do? She 
had almost all of Millard’s money! 
She had her own. She had no gun, 





nothing with. which to defend the 
wagon. 
come? 

Prissy caught hold of the table 
with trembling hands. A fierce 
pressure began on the front door, 
and a yielding cracking of the door 
ensued. 


Oh, why didn’t the boys 


“Tt'll give way in a minute!” 
thought Prissy. 

She thrust her hand under her 
pillow and snatched the money. 
As she could not climb out of the 
side windows through the barbed 
wire, she went silently to the wooden 
window at the back. Hurriedly, 
with trembling hands, she unfas- 
tened the wooden slide and pushed 
it back softly. She tried to climb 
out, but her dress caught. Crack! 
The front door of Hotel el Frijol 
was creaking and giving way. 

“He'll see me!’’ thought Prissy, 
tearing her dress free. “Oh, can’t 
I get out?” 

She found her foot on the wheel 
outside, pulled herself through, and 


Afterward the clock refused to go until Millard | the frying-pan, and set the table for supper. The | was softly shutting the wooden slide behind her, 


took it to pieces and repaired it. 

Although Prissy’s environment frequently 
changed, she was almost always in a neighbor- 
hood where she knew nobody, for she had been 
away at school ever since her family moved to 
this region. 

Sometimes, when Hotel el Frijol was near a 
town, some stray book- or medicine-agent came 


| to call. Once a strange-looking woman driving 
of the room being occupied by the stove, the | 


a wagon stopped for a chat, and was most 
amusing. She proved to be a travelling fortune- 
teller, and insisted on telling Prissy’s fortune, 
which was to be very gorgeous, she prophesied ; 
and Prissy couldn’t help feeling pleased, although 
she scorned Millard’s subsequent imputation that 
she had the least belief in such nonsense. 

This afternoon Prissy anticipated the new 
moving was nigh, as some rising dust on the road 
caught her eyes, and Millard came riding over 
the field, leading two extra horses. 

“We've got to move to-night !’’ he announced. 
“T want to be up at the Peters place to begin 
baling there to-morrow morning! Can you drive 
this hotel up there, Prissy? I can’t, for I’ve 
business over in town. And I’ve let Leroy go 
home to get his other boots, his feet hurt him so. 
And the other two fellows will have all they can 
do to take the baling-press and rake up to Peters’s 
place. I don’t see but you’ll have to drive this 
hotel.’’ 

“All right,” said Prissy. 


She never had driven Hotel el Frijol alone, | 
So Millard | 


but she supposed she could do it. 
hitched up the horses, telling Prissy meanwhile 
how to reach the Peters place, for she had never 
been there. It covered many acres, he said, was 
a few miles away toward the hills, and had no 


| farmhouses near, being merely land used for 
usually put the plates into the rack behind the | 
table, and laid the clock in her bed, but some- | 


raising hay. Prissy would know the place by 
some oak-trees. There was no farmhouse where 


times the boys moved so hurriedly that she had she might inquire. The two young men who 
not time to make ready. The last time it was | were to take the baling-press were going by a 


so. They forgot to “put the clock to bed,” and 
as Prissy sat inside the lurching cook-wagon, 
holding her camera and the lamp-chimney, the 


saw and the frying-pan flew from their nails. | 


longer road, because it led by the home of a 


| friend they wanted to see. They could not reach 


Peters’s place until long after Prissy arrived. 
*There’s a big crop of hay on Peters’s place,” 


| treasured keg of water that closed with a faucet 


intact now. 

Having done everything needful, Prissy sat 
down in the doorway. 

“Tt’s real pretty here,” she murmured. “I’m 


if it is hard work. It’s nice to see the country.” 

A slight wind, wandering over the hay-field, 
brought a pleasant coolness. The summer eve- 
ning was lighted by the full moon. 

“I’m glad I had that meat baked, and the 
big apple pie and bread,” reflected tired Prissy. 
“The boys had such a hearty dinner this noon 
they won’t expect more than sliced cold meat and 
pie and bread to-night, after moving. I guess 
mother would think I’m keeping house pretty 
well for the boys.” 

The girl laid her tired head on the steps and 
waited, listening for the distant creaking cart 
that should bring the baling-press. Lying there, 
she must have gone to sleep. When she woke, 
the full moon made the solitary stretches of fields 
beautiful. 

“Why, I don’t believe those boys have come 
yet!”” she exclaimed, jumping up. 

Nowhere on the distant acres could she see 
any baling-press. She walked some way on the 





field, but saw nothing. She went back to the 
| wagon and waited, sitting on the steps. 

“T’m afraid they’ve had some accident,” she 
told herself. “That press is so heavy! If a 
wagon-wheel should come off—or anything !” 

At last her isolation, so far from any farm- 
house, and the non-appearance of the boys began 
to make Prissy a little nervous. She went into 
Hotel el Frijol, and shutting herself inside, 
fastened the door, as she always did at night. 
Sitting down, she waited. She thought it must 
be eight o’clock, although she could not tell, the | 
clock having stopped when it was laid in the bed 
during moving. She did not light any lamp. 
She would do that when the boys came. Moon- 
light was enough now. 

The wind, coming from the long, solitary 





stretches, gently shook the sack curtains at the | 


had been almost full when she started, and was | 


glad I chose to spend my vacation this way, even | 


when there was a loud crash. The door of El 
Frijol had been pushed in. Prissy dropped on 
| the ground under the wagon, and lay there 
breathless. Had he seen her? 

She waited. Evidently he had not seen her. 
She could hear his steps overhead, inside the 
wagon. He was muttering. All around was 
bright in the full moon. Where should she go? 
What should she do? 

She lay under the wagon, listening. She heard 
the man go to the door of Hotel el Frijol and put 
his foot down on the step. Evidently the spread 
table had made him think that the balers were 
coming back before long. She could see his foot 
on the step. She knew he was looking toward the 
road, listening. If he looked under the wagon! 

He did not; he went inside, and Prissy crept 
stealthily to the nearest haycock. It was little 
protection. If he looked out he would surely see 
her. If only the moonlight were not so bright! 

She dared not spring up and run. She crept 
to the next haycock. 

Suddenly it almost seemed as if a veritable 
voice said to Prissy, ‘Go hide among the sheep!” 

She had forgotten them. She knew where 
they were—a dark, sleeping company lying in 
the next field. Could she reach them without 
being seen? Were they soundly enough asleep 
not to start up and run, and attract the man’s 
attention that way? Could she creep close 
enough to seem part of the dark sheep mass, or 
was the moonlight too bright ? 

She crept toward the fence. There were 
sounds from Hotel el Frijol. Oh, if the man 
would not look out now! 

Prissy held her breath. She reached the fence, 
threw herself over and lay still. Then she crept 
toward the sheep. She must not alarm them. 
| At last she came close to one of the heavily 
| shumbering creatures, crouched down and waited. 
| She hoped that from Hotel el Frijol she seemed 
part of the dark mass of wool. She felt for 
Millard’s money. It was safe. 

“If the boys would only come!’’ she thought, 
| trying to get her breath again. 

But there was no sound of the balers’ coming. 
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Lifting her head, the girl watched Hotel el Frijol | the pie’s gone, Millard! Why didn’t you come | response to those which suddenly rose to the dark | 
Suppose, after eating, that man should | sooner? Did you have an accident? I can’t | ones. 
think what delayed you. Why, Millard, what) 
are you doing?” 


fully. 
oe ove of Millard’s two horses tethered under | 
the ors! Was she going to lie here and see that | 
tramp steal a horse? But if the man should find | 
her—auid Millard’s money! 


THE YOUTH’S 


For, much to her astonishment, Millard was 


prissy waited. Several times a sheep stirred, | to Hotel el Frijol. 


and she caught her breath. At last the man 


jumped out of Hotel el Frijol, and Prissy dropped said, quietly. 


her bead hastily. He was walking straight | 
towarl her! He vaulted the fence and came 
onward in the moonlight. He was tramping over 
the cluds! She waited, breathless. 





“This isn’t the Peters place at all, Prissy,”’ he | so long, and tried to become familiar with the | 
best of sacred music; but I spoke of it once to) 
| Mr. Pratt, and he said he did not know of 


“You must have taken some 


wrong roads. You’re about three miles out of 


the way! I’ve been hunting for you every- a vacancy anywhere in the city. 


where!” 
“Why, I thought this was the place, as much 


He went by at a little distance, not noticing | as could be!” exclaimed Prissy, in consternation. 


her! She must have seemed part of the sheep. 
Much relieved, Prissy looked after him. 

“J guess he didn’t take a horse for fear the | 
palers would follow and track him,” thought | 
she. ‘‘Balers wouldn’t spend time to follow him 
just for stealing food. Like enough he’s taken 
all 1 had cooked!” 

Wrath now mingled with Prissy’s fear. She | 
strained her eyes aftertheman. He disappeared. 
Even then she stayed where she was, dreading | 
to go to Hotel el Frijol, lest he should return. | 


COMPANION. 


“T see now,” Gertrude continued, “how foolish it 


was to expect it, but we thought that by this time 
| I could get a choir position and be earning enough 
| bringing the two other horses and hitching them | to keep on with my study, and perhaps help 


them a little. I had sung in the choir at home 


Perhaps he 
thought I wasn’t prepared yet for such a posi- 
tion. He doesn’t know! But of course the 
circumstances, the necessity, could have no effect 


| “Those oak-trees made me sure I was right! | in a question like this. It is whether you are 


I’m so sorry, Millard! I didn’t mean to make | capable.” 
you trouble!’’ | You are capable,’’ Isabel said. “Other things 
“Tt’s all right,’’ Millard answered. ‘You | being equal, it is largely a question of influence— 
couldn’t be expected to know all the country, | of having influential friends to help you, I mean.” 
Priss.”’ “And I haven’t those— friends, I mean,” 
During his long, supperless search he had been | Gertrude said, simply, “and I am beginning to 
angry, but now he was grave, thinking what his | realize how hopeless it all is! But—but—oh, I 
mother would have said to him. What would can’t give up and go back! Aunt Hetty has 
mother think of an older brother letting Prissy | looked to me to help them all. And then I have 
get into danger like this? If mother had not | looked forward so to it! It has been the one 





She worried about the boys, who ought to have | believed him more careful, she never would have | happiness and the one ambition of my life to 
| 


arrived long ago. 

The hours went on. Hotel el Frijol stood 
revealed plainly in the moonlight, and still Prissy 
remained with the sheep. About midnight there 
was a shout from the road: “Hotel el Frijol! 
Prissy!” 

The gate creaked. Millard rode swiftly to the 
wagon. “Prissy!” he called. 

There was alarm in his voice now, for he had | 
seen the broken door. But a slight figure sped | 
across the next field, flung herself over the fence | 
and ran toward him, crying, “Millard! Millard!” 

““What’s happened ?”’ Millard asked in dire 
alarm. 

Prissy told him. “Your money’s safe, Mil- | 
lard,” she ended with a nervous laugh, as she | 
climbed into the hotel. 

She looked around. 

“He’s taken everything I had cooked! All 





| trusted him with his sister. 


“This sha’n’t happen again,” Millard silently 
promised himself. “I’ll go with Prissy, moving 
days. That old tramp! I’d like to get hold of 
him!” 

He turned the horses. Soon Hotel el Frijol 
was rolling, creaking up the otherwise solitary 
road 


Within the hotel Prissy was holding the lamp- | 


chimney. 


sing !’’ 

The thought which afterward worked such 
consequences sprang into Isabel Mayer’s mind 
during this conversation—which ended with as 
encouraging words as she could truthfully offer. 
But the thought, coming with such suddenness, 
was so strange, so overwhelming in its results 
to herself, that for a time her mind would not 
seriously contemplate it. 
| Isabel Mayer had—after long reflection, and in 





‘T’m glad Millard wasn’t angry with me,” she conscientious duty, she thought, to herself—asked | 
that she might be spared from a home of ease | 
tramp used with hot water and soap! And I | and love, for the seeking of what she considered | 


thought. “To-morrow I’ll scrub every dish that 


guess I’ll fry ham for breakfast. 
plenty of things left to cook, anyway! It will | ing the voice which had so long delighted father, 
be almost breakfast time when we reach Peters’s | mother and friends in the distant country home, 
place, and the boys will be hungry. ell, it | and for study in many lines. The request had 
was an interesting day. I’m glad I came with | been granted; the father and mother loved 
the boys instead of idling away my vacation!” their only daughter too well to let visions of a 

| lonely home block the path of her progress and 

| happiness. They were able, after a life of 
industry and thrift, to give their child years, if 











R. PRATT suddenly 
paused in his light, 
sympathetic playing 

of the prelude, to turn to the 
young girl who stood, with 
the first note of the melody upon her lips, in the 
centre of the room. 

“By the way,” he said, “I have made a change. 
I have given Miss Anderson, the pupil whose 
voice I have spoken to you of, the hour directly 
after this.. I should like you to stay for a few | 
minutes and hear her.’ 

Then he again touched the piano. “Now, Miss 
Mayer,” he said. 

Miss Anderson proved to be not well dressed, 
and she looked preoccupied and troubled, yet she 
was handsome; and it was this combination of 
circumstances that prompted the offering of Isabel 
Mayer’s hand, with its most friendly clasp. 

“Mr. Pratt has been so kind as to give me | 
permission to stay to hear you sing,’’ she said. 
“I hope you won’t object.” | 

The young girl glanced quickly and inquiringly | 
at the teacher, as he stood searching among the | 
sheet-music on the piano. 

“Tam a pupil, too, you know,’’ Isabel Mayer 
added, “and he wishes me to hear your voice— 
meaning a lesson for me, I know.” 

A slight shade of disappointment passed over 
Gertrude Anderson’s face, then one of surprised | 
pleasure followed. Miss Mayer understood. | 
“She imagined I was a professional somebody | 
in search of talent,” she thought, “but disap- | 
pointed in that, is pleased at the indirect praise.” 
Then Miss Mayer seated herself to listen. 

It was a magnificent voice; rich, and full to 
the point requiring repression, but as yet lacking | 
the culture which would refine, reduce and rebuild 
it into the perfect instrument; and beneath the | 
fine yoice, the foundations of mind and heart, 
also needing the culture to be derived from the | 
study and the varied experiences of years. This | 
Isabel Mayer perceived. “She needs to study 
long and patiently,” she thought. 

Then, the song ended, she rose, with words 
which brought a sudden warmth to the heart of 
the Singer, 

“] have some shopping to do near by,”’ she then 
said, “and have just been thinking that we might | 
meet m have our luncheon together. I wish | 
we night,” 

A \eeper color rose to Gertrude Anderson’s | 
chee: It was the first good-comradeship offered | 
from the student world she had so striven to | 
enter since she had come to the city. It seemed | 
alinc.t too good to be true, that Mr. Pratt’s most | 
Prominent pupil should ask her to lunch, girl 
fashion, with her. And the color remained in| 
her cleeks as they chatted over their table, and 
becane permanent when Isabel Mayer said, “We | 
haven't talked half enough. If you have no other | 
eugavement, won’t you come home with me for | 
an hour or two?” 

Gertrude Anderson did not say that, outside 
the extremely few social opportunities offered 





By Mlary MB 


she so desired, of study. 

From out the great city, the centre of music, 
art and thought, friends of long ago had stretched 
welcoming hands to the ambitious girl. And 
oyin ton here, too, through a word from the most infiu- 

ential of friends, a gratifying position as a church 

by her second-class boarding- singer had been obtained for her. 
house, her sole engagements On the Sunday after her talk with Gertrude 
py since coming to the city had| Anderson a sudden feeling of unworthiness 
~— been her hours with the piano, | came to Isabel Mayer as she sat waiting for the 
Sunday morning services, and | time of the morning anthem; for she suddenly 
the concerts and operas attended as a part of her | realized that beneath songs of prayer and praise 
training. Miss Mayer may have so inferred from | there had been only artistic emotion. What 
their half-hour chat, but her tone did not betray | would be the songs of supplication and of 
it in giving the invitation, which 
was gratefully, yet somewhat shyly. 

accepted. 

It was only when seated in the 
comfortable, artistically furnished 
room—entirely Isabel Mayer’s own 
for uninterrupted work, although 
in the house of a friend—that she 
attempted to draw out-the story of 
Gertrude Anderson’s stay in the 
city, as she had felt impelled to do 
since noting that a natural allusion 
to the financial aspect of their 
student life had brought back the 
cloud which had before rested on 
the young student’s face. 

“T have been in the 
city only four months,” 
Gertrude said. “I was 
afraid Mr. Pratt would 
not be able to take me, 
coming at the time I did, 
and at first he did say 
that every possible hour 
was taken. But then he 














tried my voice, and after oe 
all, said that he would 


take me. I think he 
gave me time out of his 
usual teaching hours,’ 
she added. “It was only to-day I had a lesson | gratitude in the rich, melodious voice from 
at the time I did.” | the one whose human heart would throb with 
Isabel Mayer saw that Gertrude Anderson had | each emotion? And why—for the thought, 
no realization of the tribute paid to her voice by | the question, which had assailed her in her talk 
the instruction given “out of hours” by this | with Gertrude Anderson, remained continually 
autocratic teacher, whose favor for an unpromis- with her—should a life so filled with opportunities 
ing pupil could not be bought, and smiled at the | and joy be hers? 
speaker. : “Why,” she answered to herself, “it was a 
“T was very small,” Gertrude willingly con- | matter of birth,” she being as little responsible 
tinued, in response to a question, “when I first | for the joys in her life as this other was for the 
learned that I had a voice. I sang one evening | lack of them in hers. Yes, this was true—so far. 
at a little entertainment at the church, and it | But now had come an opportunity, rarely so 
couldn’t have been anything wonderful; but a | definitely offered, of changing the balance in the 
lady, a stranger in town, who wasa fine musician, | scale of life; an opportunity to give lovingly 
came to Aunt Hetty afterward and told her that much of good, of happiness, to the one whose 
my voice was a very remarkable one for a child, | life in good and joy balanced with such pitiful 
and that I would certainly, if I had proper | lightness against her own. 
training, some day be a great singer. And Aunt | It wasa question and a struggle too great to be 
Hetty has just lived for that—my parents died ended for many days, but there finally came a day 
when I was a little girl, and I have always lived | when Isabel Mayer wrote a letter which brought 
with Aunt Hetty. She has given me advantages | happiness, pride, and yet sympathetic sorrow, to 
which she would naturally have given to her own | the father and mother in the distant home: 
children ; but she could not afford it for all. And | DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: I am coming 
po Toca, Ua i bea seneent eS py SS 
w . . 
gare! mad -- _ epee paw given a now I shall try to give ay the main facts—the 


_ | main cause. 
The tears came to Isabel Mayer’s own eyesin! It is this: I want to give—I have decided to give 


‘PROMPTED THE OFFERING OF ISABEL MAYER’S HAND.” 





There are | a broader life, with its opportunities for develop- | 
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—my musical education, my life here, as far as 
possible, to another. I have ventured to decide 
fully, and to make all arrangements before even 
mentioning it to you, remembering so well father’s 
saying, when talking of my coming, that the 
money for it all was already absolutely mine. 
There was only —putting the thought of your 
loneliness aside, I realize it now!—the question of 
my being so far from home and you, in a big city, 
alone, except for friends. You felt, and yet feel, 
anxious for me in the midst of friends and with 


| the safeguard of abundant means. Think what it 


would mean to a girl to be here without these— 
friends and means! To have a glorious voice 
to cultivate, and with a painful necessity for 
succeeding, and yet unable to succeed for lack 
of means, and lonely and disheartened through 


| lack of friends; and this is just the hard place this 


poor girl, Gertrude Anderson, is in. 

She and her aunt had thought it would be smooth 
sailing, once here; that she could, while studying, 
be earning the means for continuing her study. 
And at first I tried to think so, too. For, truth- 
fully, in the start I did not want to do this. I kept 
assuring myself that some of the greatest singers 
had endured all manner of early hardships, had 
had a continuous struggle, and had succeeded in 
spite of it all. And this is true, I know; but I 
also. know that innumerably many more have 
failed. Mr. Pratt said to me once: “Think of the 
great voices we haven’t heard—buried under 
broken health and hearts!” And it has run 
through my mind lately, day and night. 

1 hunted about and found for her two or three 
opportunities for work. But she would, as a 
matter of course, have had to work hard all 
day; go to her practice hurriedly, if at all, in the 
morning, and very tired at night. It would ruin 
her voice, if not her health. Then I thought I 
could, and would, arrange to give her simply my 
choir position; but you know that salary does not 
provide for even my most necessary expenses. 
No, I saw that if I really wished to help her to 
| become what I think she may become, there 
was just one way to do it—to give her my full 
opportunities. And I am going to give her my 
whole life here as far as I can; my room, just as 
it is now,—O mother, if you had seen her dingy, 
} dreary little boarding-house room! —the choir 
position, and then our friends, who are already 
so much interested in her and anxious to help her 
in every way. 

If her voice, if she herself, were not worth it, I 
would not, could not, do it. But sheis. Sheisa 
good, noble-hearted girl, and her voice is beauti- 
ful. You will love her, I’m sure, when you know 
her, for I know you will say, what I want very 
much, that now and then she must spend a 
vacation time with us. And betweenwhiles what 
a pleasure it will be to hear from her, and of her, 
and to watch over her progress in every way! She 
may never become a great singer, but with these 
advantages, her voice will win for her at least an 
independent and respected position in life, enable 
her to care for herself, and more than return to 
her aunt and the children she loves all that has 
been done for her. 

I know that if I were not able to help her, the 
wise thing to do would be to advise her to give it 
up and go back, and how could / say that? Going 
back to me means going home to you, and to every 
happiness you can give. To her, it means going 
back to repinings, if not reproaches, and to the 
taking up of work which, after this glimpse of 

| possibilities, would be daily drudgery. You will 
| see it all as plainly as I do, and that I can’t do 
otherwise ; and I have this comfort, at least, if I 
am so weak, so wicked, as to need one, 
I know that you will be glad to have me 
at home. ISABEL. 


The long railway ride was practically 
over. Though the past hour’s recollec- 
tions of the congenial, happy life she 
had left had continually moved before 
Isabel Mayer as she looked from the 
car window, together with the picture 
of the girl to whom it had all been 
given, gazing incredulously, dumbly, 
into her face when told that this life 
was now hers; she had heard again, 
when to her listener a slow compre- 
hension had come, the unselfish refusal 
of such a gift. Isabel felt the added 
weight of ten years upon her head, 
recalling the words of advice and of 
sisterly counsel which she had spoken, 
and in the realization of the responsi- 
bility she had taken upon herself. 

All this over and over again, during 
so much of the long ride home; then 
glimpses of the familiar, beautiful 
valley brought remembrances equally 
clear of the home village lying in its 
midst—remembrances of the old life. 
She gave a little laugh, which might 
have been a little sob. 

; “Mother and I will drive with 
bundles and baskets to this one and that, and 
| there will be the literary society and the calling, 
with the gaiety of a party now and then, with 
| the same ones over and over; and —’’ 
| But the train was already steaming up to the 
| little station. There was father—why, was father 
| so gray?—brushing the porter aside that he 
might help his girl down the car steps and hug 
| and kiss her openly. He could only say, in his 
| big voice, which shook and laughed together, 
“Well, well! Well, well!’ There was mother— 
| why, how delicate she looks !—joyously leaning 
| and stretching her hand from the carriage. 
| And then she suddenly became aware of a tall, 
| well-built young figure standing quietly back 
from these first joyous greetings, but with face 
| alight, and now turned to and brought forward 
| by both father and mother. 
| “Richard felt it almost an infringement upon 
| our rights, he said, when I offered him a seat 
beside me,’”’ her mother was saying, happily; 
| “but I insisted that he might as well give the 
first greeting from your friends, who are all so 
| delighted, dear.” 
| And Isabel was suddenly conscious that there 
would have seemed almost a lack had he not been 
there to greet her first. She became suddenly 
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90 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: 


aware that the home letters had been filled | rose the thought that to all the life of the little 
with accounts of Richard’s little kindnesses and | place she could give—that it would be such a} 
attentions: “Richard was very busy; he had | pleasure to give truly, humbly—much of what fair are well enough.” 
grown to be as popular a physician as his father | she had brought from out the greater life of the| “Aint no pool-selling or anything, you know,” 
had been; but he had brought mother the book | | city. observed Henry. 
he had been telling them of, and had managed to| Then up the old veranda steps to the open| ‘“He’s one of the trustees of the fair himself,” 
spend an evening playing chess with father;” | doors of home—the dear old home! But here | added Horace, ‘‘but all he cares for is cattle and 
had helped so much, she suddenly saw, to fill | Richard stopped with a decided, “no’’ to the | sheep and butter and such things.” 
their lives with little daily interests! How true mother’s wamnly, affectionately extended invita- | The boys had evidently reserved their favorite 
a friend he had been! and—she glanced at him | tion. | theme until the last, and finding an interested 
in wonder—how handsome! how more than| “But perhaps a little while this evening, if I | | listener, they spared no details. Before Mr. 
handsome—how strong and noble his face was! | may,’’ he said, with boyish hesitation. Then— | Everett had reached the hotel he was in pos- 
There was the old, familiar church, its spire | something—the tremor of the girl hand resting. session of the complete history of the gray colt, 
glinting in the afternoon sun. She turned to | for a moment in his, and he spoke as speaks a | and was fully informed in regard to that great 
look back. She could sing there now, she felt. | man, suddenly confident, strong, happy. “I will | _annual event—the town fair. 








Above the roll of the wheels and glad chatter come this evening,’’ he said. 
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S Mr. George Everett was sitting after) 
supper on the piazza of the Hillside House, | 
he suddenly noticed two boys who had | fish to the tavern the other day, we heard you 
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Furthermore, he had promised to delay his 
departure to the city for a day or two in order to 
be present at Gray Eagle’s performance. 

When he handed the boys the five dollars 
which they had hoped for but hardly expected, 
their faces glowed with delight. 

“You'll see Gray Eagle trot now!’’ said 
Henry. “And he’ll come in ahead, sure as 





| 
| 


| 
| 


did you happen to take up the guide business?” | 


| boys like you ?”” asked Mr. Everett. 


guns!” 

“Tf he doesn’t buck,” added Horace. 

“‘Won’t it be rather dangerous business for 
“Which of 
you is to drive?” 


“Oh, Horace, of course,’ replied Henry. “He 


“Well,” began Horace, “when we carried some | can drive as well as any man in this town.’ 


really been standing near by for some minutes. | say that you wished —” 
“Said you’d give five dollars to have a chance | before folks.” 


Taking a good look at them, he said to himself 


that they were certainly twins, and as alike as' to catch such a string of trout,” put in Henry. | 


two peas in a pod. Then he found himself 
associating them in some way with fried fish, 
and in an instant recognized them as boys 
who had brought some fine trout to the hotel 
a day or two before. 

He thought they seemed anxious to speak 
to him, but lacking in confidence. So he 
smiled in a way that was meant to be 
encouraging. Then he heard a whisper: 

“Go ahead, Hod! What you ’fraid of?” 

The boys approached, and one of them 
said, diffidently : 

‘“*‘We thought p’r’aps you might like to 
look at our card.” 

“Your card ?”’ echoed Mr. Everett, at the 
same time accepting a square piece of paste- 
board on which was written the following: 

RAYMOND BROS. 


GUIDES TO FISHING GROUNDS. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


“Henry can drive as well as I can,” explained 
| his brother, “but he sort of lacks confidence 


“You had better tell your father what you 
propose to do,” was Mr. Everett’s parting 
advice. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,’’ was the cheerful 
rejoinder. 

Agreeably to promise, Mr. Everett, on a 
pleasant day early in October, made one of 
the throng in attendance at the town fair- 
grounds. He spent an hour or two inspect- 
ing the sleek stock of the farmers, admiring 
the handiwork of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, witnessing a plowing- match, 
listening to the eloquence of the lemonade 
venders, and especially noting the odd char- 
acters which are always to be seen on such 
occasions. 

Then, following the movement of the 
crowd, he found himself at length at the great 
centre of attraction, and he took his place 
in the front tier of seats opposite the judges’ 
stand by the “half-mile track.’’ 


Mr. Everett was somewhat mystified, and The judges had taken their positions, and 
looked at the boys inquiringly. 

“We didn’t know but you might like to 
have us take you round to some good fishing- 
places,” said the one who had offered the 
card. 

‘*‘We know just where they are and how 
to catch them,” added the other. 

“Oh, you are the Raymond brothers, are 
you ?”” 

“Yes, sir. I’m Horace and he’s Henry.’’ 

“Ah, I see, but I’m afraid I shouldn’t another| “And we wanted some 
time,” said Mr. Everett, trying hard to find some | money awfully —” 
difference in the looks of the brothers. “How)| “Got tohave it pretty quick 
long have you been acting as guides, and what | to do any guod.” 
are your terms?” | “And I told Hen I didn’t 





““HE FOUND HIS MISTAKE ON THAT SATURDAY.” 


“We’re just beginning,” answered Horace. _| believe but what —” Ss 
“We'd take what you thought was right,”| ‘Hod said he’d bet you'd 
said Henry. |pay us to go fishing with 


“Sit down, boys, and let us talk it over,” said | you.” 

Mr. Everett, who found his new acquaintances “But we didn’t like to ask 
amusing. you right out, and I hap- 

The conversation was satisfactory, and Mr.| pened to think about a 
Everett finally said: | card —” 

“T have been fishing considerably since I have | - “And I told Hod I’d write 
been here, but have had poor luck. If you think | it if he’d hand it to you —”’ 
you can show me some really good sport I will go | “And I said all right, I’d 
with you, and F will pay you for your day. How | do it.” 
will next Saturday suit you?”’. “Well, I’m glad you did,” 

Next Saturday would suit the boys first-rate, | said Mr. Everett. “So you 
they said, and they went on their way in high | have a particular use for 
spirits. money just now ?” 

Mr. Everett, who had been spending some} “Yes,” assented Horace. 
weeks at the cozy Hillside House, thought that | “We’ve been saving up all 
he had pretty thoroughly tested the fishing privi- | summer for it.’’ 
leges of the region roundabout, but he found his) “But we haven’t got 
mistake on that Saturday. The “guides” not only | enough by most five dollars,’ added Henry.| had rung the cracked bell hanging over the 
had the true fisherman’s instinct, but they knew | “Would you mind telling me what you want it | stand as a signal to the drivers in the first race 
intimately every stream and pond for miles for?” asked Mr. Everett, seeing that the boys | to prepare for action. 
around, and they led their young gentleman a/| were anxious for the inquiry. Several more or less fleet-footed steeds were 
jaunt which left him at night, as he expressed it,| “Well,” began Horace, “we've got a gray colt | being’ driven on the track for the preliminary 
“a broken-down old man.” But as he dragged | at home, name’s Gray Eagle, and he’s got| “warming up,” and as this was the “three 
his aching limbs toward home, he was the owner speed —’”’ minute class,” Mr. Everett looked them over 
of the finest string of trout and pickerel that had| ‘‘We thought he was all spavined up when pa | anxiously to discover if the gray colt and his 
ever gladdened his eyes. | bought him,” observed Henry, parenthetically. | driver were among the contestants. 

During the day he became well acquainted| “He’s all right now,” Horace went on, “and| Sure enough, there they were! That loose- 
with his guides, and by night he could readily we've been training him.” jointed, shambling, rough-coated animal, looking 
distinguish one from the other. Horace, he | 
found, was the leader in thought and in action, | night after milking,’ said Henry. | less Gray Eagle. 
while Henry was an admiring and trusting fol-| “Go like the wind, the colt will,” Horace con-| And the little fellow perched on a rickety gig, 
lower. 

Their talk had gone on from morning till night, 
and they had told him many things about their | this to do with wanting some money ?” 
pleasant farm life. Their Yankee inquisitive-| “Well,” replied Horace, “the town fair comes 








| young friend, Horace. 
Hardly had Mr. Everett identified one of the | 
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| “We want to kind of surprise him. He’s a! Horace was at least as skilful a driver as any of 
deacon, pa is, but he says that the trots at our | his competitors. 


“*That colt of yours has a wicked-looking ey. ,” 
he remarked to Henry. 

“Yes, he’s ugly,”’ admitted the boy, “but Hod 
knows how to manage him.” 

Once more the horses came down to the wire. 

“Go!” shouted one of the judges, and away 
they went—all but Gray Eagle. 

The excitement had proved too much for hin, 
and instead of trotting, he seemed to be executing 
something likea war-dance. Upand down, froin 
right to left, forward and backward he pranc:«i, 
to the great delight of the crowd and to the dep 
mortification of poor Henry. 

**He’s bucking, just as I was afraid of!” said 
he, with tears in his eyes. _ 

But the young driver was not dismayed. Iie 
had loosened the reins when the trouble began, 
and for an instant he let the colt take his own 
course. Then, with a sharp pull and a resound- 
ing cut with the whip, he brought Gray Eagle to 
his feet and sent him on his way. 

The affair had taken but a few seconds, but 
even the slowest of the horses now strung along 
the track was far ahead of the gray colt. But 
the mirth of the spectators was soon changed to 
amazement at that colt’s performance. 

“Didn’t I say he could trot?” drawled Henry. 

There was no doubt about it. When Gray 
Eagle had made the first circuit of the track, it 
was evident that he was not to be the last in the 
race. But could he possibly overtake the two 
horses which, well ahead of the others, were 
contending for the first place? 

Steadily he gained. Down thé home-stretch 
whirled the two leaders, and Gray Eagle was 
only a length behind. Then came an unearthly 
cry from the lips of the young driver, and the 
whip descended on the gray colt’s back. 

“T knew Hod was going to yell!” said Henry, 
exultingly, as Gray Eagle swept under the wire 
the winner by a neck. 

In the midst of the cheering, Horace drove up, 
and with a professional air threw the reins to 
Henry, who at once went to the stable with the 
colt. 

Now, forcing his way through the crowd, there 
appeared an elderly man with a look of astonish- 
ment on his face that was comical to see. 

“Horace,” he began, “what in all nature does 
this mean ?”’ 

“Father, this is Mr. Everett, that’s stopping at 
the tavern,” said Horace, evidently glad of a 








‘‘ HE SEEMED TO BE EXECUTING SOMETHING LIKE A WAR-DANCE.”” 





“Take him out on the fair track most every | as if he were just out of the pasture, was doubt- | 


diversion. 

“Hope to see you well, sir. But, Horace, 
what you been up to? I never was so 
took back in my life as I was when they 
told me down to the hall what you were 
doing!” 

Horace began to explain awkwardly 
enough, but his father cut him short. 

“T can’t stop to talk now. All is, let 

. this be the end on’t! It isn’t safe for a 
boy like you.” 

“O pa, do let me drive him one more 
heat! It’s best two in three, and I can 
surely beat and get the premium !’’ 

“No, Horace, I won’t risk your neck for 
all the premiums in the world. I’ve got to 
go back now, but you must promise not 
to drive again.”’ 

“But, pa, suppose I can find somebody to 
drive the colt ?’’ 

“Well,” said his father, who was perhaps 
in his heart somewhat proud of the colt’s 
performance, “if you can get anybody that 
knows how, I don’t care. All is, don’t you 
do it.”’ So saying, he withdrew. 

“Too bad!” exclaimed Horace, starting 
for the stable with tears in his eyes. 
“There’s nobody that I can get to drive 
that colt, with all his tricks.’’ 

Mr. Everett saw nothing of the Raymond 
boys for the next hour. He took but little 
interest in the other races, but he kept his 
place, having some curiosity to see whether 
the gray colt would appear again with a 
new driver. The time for the second trial 
in the three-minute class came at last. 

**Yes, there is Gray Eagle again,” said Mr. 
Everett to himself. “And—can it be possible? 
Will Horace disobey his father and drive the colt, 
after all? Ah, here is Henry again! Henry, I 
wouldn’t have thought that Horace would break 


his promise to his father !”’ 
“That isn’t Horace behind Gray Eagle,”’ suid 
the boy, flushing guiltily. “I’m Horace. Father 


didn’t say that Henry couldn’t drive.’ 

“Oh, that is the way of it!” said Mr. Everett. 
“T’m sorry if that is your idea of obedience,”’ he 
added, quietly. 

Horace made no reply, and the race began. 

Gray Eagle took the lead and kept it easily 


| tinued, “after we’ve got him down to his work.” | and clad in a uniform consisting of a red flannel | once around the track. 
“Yes?” said Mr. Everett. “And what-has all | | shirt and visorless cap, was no other than his | 


“He’s got the race!” cried Horace. 
But in a. moment his face fell. 
“Oh, he’s off his feet! Why doesn’t Hen } . 


ness had also brought out the fact that their | on next week, and we want to enter the colt for | Raymond twins when the other appeared at his | him down? Why, what’s happened? He: 


patron had recently finished his medical studies, | a race in the three-minute class —” 
and was soon to begin practice in a large city. 


| elbow. 
“Horses that never trotted better’n three | 


‘How d’ do, Mr. Everett ?” said the drawling 


The boys spoke with a monotonous draw] in minutes in public,’’ Henry explained. | voice. 
curious contrast to their agile movements, and| “And you have to pay to enter a horse for a | They’ve drawn for positions, and nated Eagle’s 
they had a way of supplementing each other in | race, and besides, we shall have to hire a gig.”’ | got the pole!” 


conversation that affordéd great entertainment | 
to their companion. 
home, Mr. Everett said: 


“Ah, I see!’’ said Mr. Everett. 
As they began their walk | father happen to know about this?” 
“No. Pa don’t know anything about it yet,” | 


“Well, boys, I think that I can recommend | answered Henry, with some embarrassment. 


you as stars in your profession. By the way, how | 


“Does your | 





Again the bell rang, and the scoring began. | 
| The usual number of false starts occurred, and | 
Mr. Everett noticed, to his surprise, that Gray | 
| Eagle, in spite of his uncouth appearance, trotted 


“‘But he won’t care,” said Horace, earnestly. | in a very lively way, and that the diminutive | 





can’t hold him! He’s running away!” 
It was too true. Swerving from side to side 


“Say, we’re in luck, Hod and I are! | along the track, dashed the frightened anim. 


At every instant it seemed to the horrified sp: 
tators as if Henry must be thrown to the ground. 
The reins were broken, and the boy was powé!- 
| less to guide or check the horse. 
“He'll be killed!” gasped Horace. 
be me that killed him!’’ 
Now the wild horse and his helpless driver 


“And it'll 
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were once more ‘nearing the stand. Horace’s | 
face showed pale under the tan, but there was | 
the fire of purpose in his eyes. 
“[°m going to try it!” he said, and he sprang | 
on to the track. 
\ leap for the bridle—there was a chance in a | know that I had seen you at all. I just said 
al but he caught it! | when I went to the stable, that I wasn’t going 
An instant later the horse had been brought to | to driveagain. He thought I just wanted to give 


bit to blame. It was all my fault.” 
“IT guess I wouldn’t talk now,” said Mr. 
Raymond. 





the fence by the side of the track. Henry had him a chance, and took the horse. I pretended | 


picked himself up, somewhat dazed by his fall to myself that I wasn’t disobeying you, but I 
from the gig, but not seriously hurt, and Horace | knew all the time that I was. It served me 
lay on the ground with bleeding head and broken | right to get hurt. But I’m glad enough that it 
arm | wasn’t Henry.” 

Gray Eagle was being held by a dozen men,| ‘Well, well, I’ll forgive you as far forth as I 


who had rushed to Horace’s assistance, while | am concerned,’’ said his father, “and I think | 
How | 
And he laid his | 


the other contestants, hardly realizing what had | this’ll be a lesson that you won’t forget. 
happened, were just finishing the race. | do you feel now, my son?” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“T want to tell you, pa, that Henry wasn’t one | there, if you like. 


“But I must tell you. Henry didn’t even | 





Horace was taken to his home, and at the boy’s 
earnest request, Mr. Everett displayed his newly 


acquired surgical skill in setting the broken arm | 
and dressing the wounded head. Thus Horace | 


was his first patient. 


rough hand tenderly on the cheek of this repent- 
ant boy. 
‘*Well, my head aches pretty bad, and my arm 


pains me and I keep thinking how I did wrong. | 
But I tell you, I feel awful good ’side of the | 


When he had been made comfortable he said | way I felt when Gray Eagle and poor Henry 


to his father, who was standing by his bed: 


| were coming down the home-stretch!” 














all Manila was girdled with smoke and flame. 

From the shores of the beautiful bay opposite 
the Bocano de Vitas at the north, away around 
in wide sweep across the Pasig and thence to old 
Fort San Afitonio Abad at the southern suburb, 
long lines of American soldiers were pitted against 
the opposing forces of the native army, led by 
Aguinaldo’s best and bravest generals. 

For three weeks the Filipinos had maintained 
a strict blockade, forbidding the soldiers of Uncle 
Sam to cross the outer limits of the city—a jagged 
semicircle along which the Spaniards, in the days 
of their domination, had —_ a series of wooden 
blockhouses. 

Even when the Filipines began throwing up 
earthworks and planting guns to defend their 
position, their hostile demonstrations were 
ignored, and to the very last our government 
persisted in treating the “little brown men” as 
friends. 

As early as the middleof December it was only 
too evident that armed conflict was imminent. 
All the same, orders required that Aguinaldo’s 
officers be recelved with every courtesy, and the 
rank and file with kindness. They came and 
went within our lines at their own free will. 
Their soldiery, their women and children in 
swarms would visit the American outposts and 
claim a share of the ample rations, and profess 
undying regard for their Amiyos Americanos ; 
yet in hundreds of native homes rifles and 
ammunition were stored to be used when the 
day of battle came, and some of the convents 
and many of the churches proved to be veritable 
arsenals. 

And it is about one of these, the big stone 
church at East Paco, the easternmost suburb 
of Manila, that there hangs a story not soon to 
be forgotten by the men of Anderson’s Division 
of the Eighth Corps—a story of heroism and 
devotion to duty that may well be remembered 
by the youth of America. 

Crossing the Estero de Paco by a massive 
bridge of stone, the Calle Real—the main street— 
passed within a few rods of the windows and 
towers of the church. It was the broad thor- 
oughfare over which went most of the travel, 
and much of the traffic between Manila and the 
thronged towns and villages up the Pasig River 
and around the picturesque Laguna de Bay. It 
was lined on both sides with houses the lower 
story of which, at least, was of stone, solidly 
built to resist the earthquakes sometimes so 
destructive in this voleanie land, and on its 
northern side were strung the telegraph-wires, 
two in number, of the signal-corps of the army, 
connecting the outermost blockhouse, Number 
Eleven, with the field headquarters of the general 
in command of the First Brigade of the First 
Division of the American army of occupation, 
and with those of his superior officers, Major- 
General Anderson at Division Headquarters in 
West Paco, and Major-General Otis at the 
Palace within the walled city of Manila. 

With the early dawn of that lovely Sunday 
there came galloping along the hard-beaten road 
a wiry little Filipino pony, ridden by a slender 
young soldier in brown khaki uniform. From 
underneath the curling brim of his drab felt 
campaign hat a pair of clear, dark-brown eyes 
peered eagerly, searchingly along that line of 
wire and up and down every pole. Sometimes 
bending low in saddle, sometimes sitting erect, 
he was searching for any defect or damage, for 
ver since three o’clock Mauser and Remington 
bullets had come whizzing in from the front, 
Sometimes striking the walls and scattering flinty 
chips on every side, sometimes glancing on the 
Stony roadway with vicious spat, sometimes 
Shattering the glass in the lamp-posts, or crashing 
through the delicate sea-shells that, framed in 
littic squares, formed the windows of the Filipino 
ge 
From the fact that the sentries at the bridge 


I’ was the morning of February 5, 1899, and 


presented arms as the young rider 
spurred along, and that there was 
a single silver bar on each dark-blue 
shoulder-strap, it was evident that, 
despite his youth, the young rider 
was an officer, a first lieutenant, and 
the device on the collar told further 
that he was of the signal-corps of 
the volunteer army. He was a hand- 
some fellow, with regular features, 
dark, wavy brown hair and a face 
bronzed by tropic suns, but radiant 
with the health and spirit of youth. 

His form was supple and well- 
knit; his shoulders were broad ; his 
chest was deep; his arms and legs 
were long and sinewy. He looked 
eminently “fit,” as our English 
cousins would say, and as he came 
loping into view, so thought more 
than one officer in the little group at 
brigade headquarters, and many a 
man in the battalion of Californians 
drawn up under shelter of the stone 
walls of the cross street. 

Only a few minutes before, two 
men of the First Idaho had been 
shot almost in front of the building 
where the young signal-officer sprang 
from the saddle to make his report to 
the adjutant-general. 

“Lines all safe as yet, sir,” he 
said, his hand going up in salute, 
“but the fire is pretty sharp along 
the road, and the sentries say there’s 
occasional shooting around them. 
The worst of it is that they can’t tell 
where the bullets come from, now 
that it is light, and the enemy uses 
smokeless powder. The Wyoming 
regiment is in reserve, by General 
Anderson’s order, behind those 
buildings across the bridge, and they say, 
that they hear shots every little while.” 


He'll want to know this, 
anyhow.” 


brigade commander. 
the front, and the cheers of the Californians, as 
they drove in through the rice-fields to the support 
of their comrades of the First Washington, had 
deadened the sound of the ponies’ hoofs. Silently, 
but with intense interest, the general listened to 
the driver’s story of the fire from the nipa huts 
| on the skirts of the town, and even before it was 
| more than half-told, excited exclamations among 
| the soldiers called his attention away. Lashing 
his pony to top speed and bending down on his 
neck, an orderly came tearing in from the front, 
running the gauntlet between two rows of native 
houses from which the sharp, vicious crack of the 


| Mauser, and the heavier report of the Remington, 


could be plainly heard. 
“Send a platoon to thrash those fellows and 
burn those huts at once!’”’ was the instant order. 


| “Send a company back toward Paco Church. 


| Did they fire at you from there?” added the 
general, turning suddenly on the signal-officer. 

“T think so, sir,’’ was the modest answer. 
* At least they fired several shdéts from somewhere 
close at hand.” 

“You'll have hard work keeping your wires up 
to-day, my lad,” said the commander, thought- 
fully, “and I can’t help you very much, either. 
But all the same, I shall have to rely upon you.” 





{ 


** ANOTHER MINUTE OF DESPERATE PERIL, AND THE 


WORK WAS DONE.”’ 


too,| “You may, sir,’”’ was the answer, and the old 


| soldier and the young shook hands and parted. 


An ambulance, driving rapidly, came rattling| Two hours later came the longed-for order, 


down the street from the firing line at the eastern | 


**Advanee!”’ With crashing volleys and ringing 


| yet, 








skirt of the village. A pale-faced soldier, his | cheers the men of California, Washington and 


arm freshly bandaged, sat beside the driver, and | Idaho plunged through the muddy stream at) 


both soldier and driver trembled with wrath and | their front, and charged home upon the intrench- 
excitement as they drew up in front of the ments to the south and west of Santa Ana, and 
building. 


“We were fired at from three of those nipa | | force pell-mell to the banks of the Pasig, many of 


huts up the road, right there this side of the the enemy, indeed, drowning in their frantic | 


bend!” said the driver, angrily ; and then, lower- efforts to swim to safety on the farther shore. 
ing his voice, “I’ve got two desperately wounded | Meanwhile the extreme right of the brigade, 
men inside, too.”” Then a hospital corps soldier, | in hot pursuit of the insurgent reserve and rear- 
springing from the step, corroborated the state- | guard, drove on eastward along the highway, 
ment. | overwhelming the enemy every time he strove to 
“T could see them in one shack aiming at me,” | make a stand, and at last, worn and breathless, 
he said, “and the bullets flew close as—that,”’ | halted for the night. On the back of a paste 
and he whisked his hand back over the shoulder, | board cartridge case their brave leader, Colonel 
almost shaving his ear. | Smith, of the First California, wrote to his 
“The general’s over at Battery Knoll with the commander the brief, soldierly report of their 
guns,”’ was. the answer of the chief of staff. | Success, and sent it back to Santa Ana by 
“There they go now!” he added, as with a roar | galloping orderly. 
and shriek the long shell leaped from the brown | 


the Krupps in the river redoubts. Then followed | his horse’s head up the river road, and spurred 
a distant crash—it had burst just above the | away for the extreme front. The wire was in 
hostile parapet. “We can’t get orders to advance | Santa Ana already, so energetic had been the 
yet, and when we do he wants you to follow us work of the signal-corps, but when the operator 
right up with your wire. Communication must | touched his key a moment later the line was 
be kept by telegraph. It’s as much as a man’s | lifeless—dead. 
life is worth to attempt to ride this street, and I “Wire’s cut!’”’ said he, briefly, and went 
hate to send an orderly with a message.” | leaping down the stone steps in search of his 
“Can you leave men enough to guard the line?”’ | young chief. In another moment the tall lad in 
asked the young signalman, anxiously. “They’ll | brown khaki was lashing his pony back along 
be cutting it in a dozen places otherwise.” | the corpse-strewn road to Paco. Through a lane 
*“‘We haven’t got ‘em!’ was the impatient | of blazing nipa huts he tore his way, keenly 
answer. “Sooner or later the order must come | scanning the newly strung wire. Over the 
to pitch in; then every man will be needed at | scarred Concordia bridge, where the battle raged 
the front. They are calling for reénforcements | so hotly in the earty morning, the plucky little 
even now at Blockhouse Eleven. The general racer bounded to the Manila side, and so on 


sent in two California companies, and then rode | down the Calle Real between the smoldering | 
over to Dyer’s battery. You might go to him | ruins of the native huts, from which had come | 





then, wheeling to their left, drove the insurgent | 


“Wire this news at once to General Anderson,”’ | 
muzzle and went tearing through space toward | was the order, as the brigade commander turned | 
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| that treacherous fire in the rear that killed and 
| wounded members of the sacred band who serve 

But even as he spoke, up the street at a sharp | 
| trot, and followed by a single orderly, came the | 
The crash of musketry at | 


under the protection of the Red Cross. 

On past the more substantial homes of the 
better class of the Filipinos,—all deserted now,— 
on past the old headquarters, given over by this 
time to the wounded and their surgeons ; on still 
another block, with not a break in the line; on 
he went until the sight of warning hands uplifted 
from the shelter of many a wall, the sound of 
warning shouts from many a brawny throat, 


compelled the officer to draw rein. 


Dense volumes of smoke and flame were pour- 
ing from the roof and windows of the great 
church and convent in Paco Square. “ And 
” said the soldiers, huddling in the shelter of 
the nearest building, “there’s a gang of ’em in 
the stone tower the flames can’t reach, and they 
are firing at every man who shows a head along 
the street.” 

Peering through the murky veil, the young 
officer could dimly see other crouching forms of 
blue-shirted soldiers firing upward at the tower 
window— wasted shots that only flattened harm- 
less on the archway above the hidden heads of 
the daring occupants, who poured through narrow 
slits a deadly fire On the roadway. Over at 
Battery Knoll Captain Dyer had trained one of 
his guns to bear on that lofty little fortress, and 
now and then a shell came screeching over the 
roofs, and burst with crash and crackle at the 
tower ; and still any attempt on part of officer or 
man to run the gauntlet along that 
roai was met with the instant 
crack of a Mauser and the zip 
of a bullet. It was a lane of 
death—but duty beckoned on. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, lieutenant, 
don’t try it!”’ yelled a sergeant, as 
with blazing eyes and set lips the 
young signalman suddenly gave 
spur to his pony. The words fell 
unheeded, for in another minute, 
despite a vigorous balk and protest, 
the little beast was urged into a 
trot, and the brave lad with his 
eyes on those precious wires, rode 
sturdily on. 

Another second and he was 
seen from the tower, barely two 
hundred yards away, and then 
down came the hissing bullets. 
Like angry wasps they buzzed 
past his ears, and the brave young 
heart beat hard and fast, but 
duty—duty always led him on; 
and just a block away, under 
sharp fire every inch of it, he came 
suddenly upon a soldier of his 
corps crouching in the shelter of 
the stone wall at the roadside, and 
pointing helplessly to where the 
severed wire hung, limp and 
useless, from a tall pole close to 
the abutment of that perilous 
bridge. 

One way and one way only 
could it be repaired. Some one must climb that 
pole in the very face of those lurking rebels in 
the tower. 

If the smoke hung low it might spoil their 
aim. If it lifted, and it was lifting now, he 
could not hope to escape. Yet that wire must be 
restored, and duty bade him make the thrilling, 
hazardous effort. 

Springing from saddle and crouching at the 
wall, he made his hurried preparations. From 


|the nervous hand of his subordinate he took 


the camps and the few tools necessary, stowed 
them in the pocket of his blouse, and then, with 
who knows what thought of home and mother, 
with who knows what murmured prayer upon his 
lips, with the eyes of admiring and applauding 
comrades gazing at him from the safe refuge of 
the walls, he sprang suddenly to the swaying 
pole, and lithe and agile, climbed swiftly to the 
top. 

Madly now the Mausers cracked from the 
belfry. Fiercely the Springfields barked their 
answer as the cheering lads in blue sprang out 
into the open, and poured rapid volleys to keep 
down the rebel fire. Clamping the pole with his 
sinewy legs and using both hands deftly, quickly, 
he drew together and firmly fastened the severed 
ends. 

Then, just as he was about to slide to the 
ground and out of harm’s way, zip! tore a bullet 
through the other wire, and down, dangling, it 
fell to the ground. 

Inspired by the heroism of his young chief, the 
soldier below leaped for the wire, and clambering 
part way up, passed it to the lad, who, with 
clinched teeth and firm-set lips, clung to his post 
at the top. 

Another minute of desperate peril, and the 
work was done. 

Cheered to the echo by the few soldiers—an 
officer and perhaps a dozen men—who saw the 
gallant deed, the brave lad slid unharmed to the 
shelter of the wall; and at last the wire hummed 
with life again, and bore to division headquarters 
and to an eager nation thousands of miles across 
the sea the brief, stirring story of sweeping 
victory from the distant front. 

And that was the exploit that led not long 
after to the recommendation that the coveted 
medal of honor be awarded Lieut. Charles E. 
Kilbourne, of the Volunteer Signal-Corps on 
duty at Manila. 
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Current Topics. 


Brig.-Gen. Charles King, U.S. V.., relates 
in this issue of The Companion a thrilling 
instance of personal bravery in battle at Manila. 
The beauty of that devotion to country which 
the incident displays, and which the day is set 
apart to cultivate, is also illustrated in a different 
and hardly less striking way in the moving story 
by Marshall Saunders, entitled, “For His 
CouNTRY.” AEN 

In Norfolk, Virginia, a woman found at a 
public bar is liable to arrest. And now if the 
sauce that is good for the goose could be applied 
to the gander! 


. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| efficiency of American managers and the skill of | weather bureau, indicate that the chances are 
| American workmen, in all branches of manu-| best near the boundary between Alabama and 
| facture in which machinery or its construction | Georgia; but there are several points in North 
| plays a leading part. The American workman | and South Carolina where they are nearly as 
|is deelared to be more alert in action and good, while the duration of the totality will be 
| quicker in perception than his foreign competitor. some ten seconds longer—an important difference 
| The writer asserts, as “a well-known fact,” that for the astronomer. Near the coast, where the 
in a given amount of work to be accomplished in | duration is longest, the chances are poor. 
| a given time, by an equal number of foreign and | 
American workmen, with equal appliances and | 
facilities, the American will excel his foreign | 
| rival in the proportion of almost two to one. 
| Qualities so essential in the struggle for mercan- 
| tile supremacy should not be overlooked, he 
|thinks, in estimating the causes which are | , : 
| contributory to this result. Ruskin’s Doctrine. 


toe | JOHN RUSKIN, the great English critic 
and philosopher who died recently, repre- 

sented in art and in literature many good 

old Saxon notions, the greatest of which was the 
duty and necessity of combining earnestness of 
or motive with patient, honest work. Beauty was 
| indeed his gospel, but he could see no beauty in 
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LIBERTY. 


Washington’s a watchword, such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air. 
ron. 





IMPULSIVE YOUTH. 


wag men soon give and soon forget affronts, 
Old age is slow in both. 


Addison. 





. honor ‘was declined by his relatives, because it | 


A grave in Westminster Abbey was | The Peace Treaty. 
offered for the remains of John Ruskin, but the | Y the action of the Senate in ratifying The 
B Hague peace treaty, the United States 

was his wish to be buried in Coniston church- 
yard. The incident brirgs to mind the words of no less ready to practise than to preach arbitra- 
Burke: “I would rather sleep in the southern | tion. Its promptness in accepting the invitation 
corner of a little country churchyard than in the | to The Hague, the eminence of those who repre- 


now stands before the world as a nation * 








tomb of the Capulets.”’ 


The American post-office at the Paris 
Exposition will serve the double purpose of 
accommodating tourists and of exhibiting the 
postal devices in which Yankee ingenuity leads 
the world. American mail-cars, beside which 


those of other nations seem primitive, will be 


there, and also the fur-clad Alaskan carrier, 
with his dogs and sleds. 

Once armies were guarded at night by 
sentries, pacing their rounds. Now, in South 
Africa, the Boers stretch electric wires around 


their camps, which, when touched, set bells | 


a-ringing at headquarters. In brief, it is a giant 
system of burglar alarms to guard an army from 
surprise. Thereare few more striking appliances 
of science to warfare than this. 

A correspondent of ‘ Figaro,’’ writing 
from Madrid, gives a very favorable account of 
the present condition of Spain, which he says “is 
making rapid progress toward recovery, after a 
series of cruel disasters.’”’” The tendencies to 
disorder have subsided ; the danger of revolution 
has passed ; under the influence of a well-balanced 
budget, public credit is improving; the personal 
worth and practical wisdom of the queen regent 
have “made her the one fixed point around which 
all the wishes of Spain and all the sympathies of 
Europe gravitate; and her son Alfonso, who 
will ascend the throne in two or three years, gives 
fine promise of intelligence, courage and virtue. 


The United States Civil Service 
Commissioners deciare in their annual report 
that the carrier service and the railway mail 
service have almost reached the maximum point 
in stability and efficiency. The force of over 
fourteen thousand carriers lost last year only 
about two hundred by removals, and the relative 
loss of the railway mailmen was almost as small. 
The statement is a portion of the basis for the 
official announcement that during the last sixteen 
years persons appointed through the commis- 
sion’s examinations have suffered removal only 
to the extent of less than one per cent. a year. 
The merit system is willing to be judged by its 
fruits. 


Religious bodies, great and small, seem to 


be experiencing a baptism of sacred enterprise. | Teaching the United States it will have come 


They are mobilizing their forces, as if making 


sented the country, its commanding position as 
one of the great powers of the world, and the 


ja man, a picture or a thing unless the man or the 
thing were true, good and essentially moral. 

The. superficially or merely sensuously beau- 
tiful was to him not beautiful at all; a thing 
created or done must be done with an idea behind 

in it. 

For this reason, Ruskin loved the work of the 
hand. The good ditch-digger, still more the good 
blacksmith, was to him a true artist. He did not 
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vernment’s well-known advocacy of the prin- > . ree: 
ciple of arbitration, all tend to invest the action | {tm which the idea, the spirit of work was 
of the Senate with peculiar significance. By it | sent. He once wrote: 

we have now shown our good faith, and other| “It is no man’s business whether he have 
‘nations may follow. | genius or not. Work he must, whatever his 

The treaty, stripped jcating | hands find to do. If faithfully and conscien- 
details, os merely to se Saye Ga aaa tiously done, it will be the thing God meant 
more difficult. It cannot compel peace, for it him to do, and will be his best; if restlessly 
Jeaves each nation free to choose a course for #%4 ambitiously done, false, hollow and despi- 


: seeks to render arms | “able.” 
eee ™ seein aie. Ruskin loved men who work with their hands, 
| By providing for peaceful offers of mediation, and his books are in great part written to them. 
i cepuan Gen dee Or lean aket ail denen To a large extent, no doubt, his words failed 
thought. By establishing an international court | ™ake a direct impression on the people he 
of arbitration it furnishes a simple and dignified | ™St wished to reach, but his ideas were taken 
method of bringing the question at issue before | UP 2nd repeated to them by teachers whom they 


| like, in fact he disliked, the work of machines | 


| sense of the zeal of the great republic for the 


the great tribunal of enlightened public opinion. | "derstood better. 


One of those who represented this country at 
the conference has told of the interest manifested | 
by the American people during the meetings at | 
The Hague. Day after day cablegrams, resolu- 
tions and letters of sympathy poured in upon 
the American delegates. Coming from all parts 
of the country, and from all kinds of people, 
their receipt not only strengthened the hands of | 
the American representatives, but impressed the 
delegations from other countries with a profound | 
cause of peace and arbitration. 

The public opinion of the United States spoke 
in those earnest and cheering messages. It has 
undergone no change since. The Senate’s action 
shows a just comprehension of its great responsi- 
bility, and a true estimate of the power and honor | 
and sanctity of its opportunity. } 
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The Coming Eclipse. 


Indeed, the ideas of any man or woman who 
believes in earnestness, in inflexible sincerity, in 
patient, honest toil, in right and true dealing 
between men, and in the supremacy ef the heart 
above things merely of the head, and who can 
express this belief, can never be lost to the world. 


After a Third of a Century. 


ANY a thrilling story is told in the official 
reports of a Congressional Committee 
on Claims. The Phillips claim is an 

illustration. It seems that on December 21, 1866, 
Fort Kearney, under the shadow of the Bighorn 
Mountains, and then two hundred miles from the 
nearest telegraph line, was besieged by Sioux 
Indians, under Red Cloud, who greatly out- 
numbered the garrison. 

A detachment of seventy-eight soldiers, who | 
had gone out to relieve a wood-train a few days | 
before, had been massacred within four miles | 
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and they ‘will be more likely to get upon their 
feet, morally, if something is found for the to 
do. “Salvage’’ work is just the thing for them: 
and if they were disposed to read parables, they 
might find one in the fact that they wer 
engaged in giving value to what had before no 
recognized worth. This is much the same king 
of work that employs their rescuers. 

There is another advantage resulting ‘rom 
this work which probably was not contemp|ated 
by those who established it. The problein of 
street-cleaning is one of the most persistent and 
vexatious in modern city life, and the pusi)-cart 
collections of the salvage brigade should help to 
make city streets less unsightly. 


—————— Or 


Jenny Washington. 


N a recent number of the American His/orical 
| Magazine is published a pleaSant little con- 
temporary sketch of Jenny Washington, niece 
of the Father of his Country, daughter of his brother 
John Augustine, and afterward wife of her coiisin, 
the gallant Col. William Augustine Washincton, 
The observant youth in whose diary it was first 
recorded met her at Nomini Hall, Virginia, whither 
she came to attend a dancing-class that met in 
turn at the various great houses of the neighbor- 
hood. She was not, apparently, blessed wit! the 
correct features which distinguished her famous 
uncle, always an eminently handsome man, but 
she seems to have been a decidedly attractive 
young lady none the less. 

“Miss Washington is about seventeen,” wrote 
the diarist. “She has not a handsome Face, but is 
neat in her Dress, of an agreeable Size and well- 
proportioned and has an easy winning Behaviour; 
she is not forward to begin a conversation yet 
when spoken to she is extremely affable without 
assuming any Girlish Affectations, or pretending 
to be overcharg’d with Wit.” 4 

The young man discovered that she played well 
the harpsichord and spinet, and that she did it “in 
perfect time,” which he asserted was most unusual. 
Also, she sang with “a strong, full voice and a 
well-judging ear.” 

He noted further her rich and well-chosen dress, 
her light brown hair and its pretty and appropriate 
head-dress. But her dancing was what particularly 
struck this observing young man. 

“She has but lately had oppertunity of Instruc- 
tion in Dancing,” he wrote, ‘yet she moves with 
propriety when she dances a Minuet and without 
any Flirts or vulgar Capers when she dances a 
Reel or Country- Dance. 

“Mr. Christian very politely requested me to 
open the Dance by stepping a Minuet wit) this 
amiable Girl, but I excused myself by assuring 
him that I never was taught to Dance.” Doubt- 
less he declined with regrets. 

General Washington, at least in his later life, 
did not dance, in the sense of employing airy 
dancing-steps and terpsichorean agility; but had 
he been present, he would doubtless have readily 
“stepped the Minuet” with his amiable niece, since 
he did not, even at the height of his fame, consider 
it beneath his dignity to lead other ladies through 
the slow and graceful mazes of that stately dance. 


a > 


Another Chance. 


Te place was part four of the Court of 
General Sessions of New York; the time, a 
Friday, two weeks before last Christmas. 
One of the prisoners was a middle-aged man, 
prematurely gray, with a pronounced “prison 


| Of Monday, May 28th, and will be total along a 
| track varying from forty to fifty miles in width, 
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STRONOMERS are now busy with their 
preparations for observing the eclipse of 
the sun, which will occur on the morning 


and extending from New Orleans to Norfolk. 
From there the shadow will cross the ocean, | 
will traverse the Spanish Peninsula, leap over | 
the Mediterranean to Algiers, and finally leave | 
the earth not far from ancient Thebes. Before 





across Mexico and the Gulf, its entire path being 


ready to enter the coming century under that } over seven thousand mniles in length. 


invisible Leadership which rides forth “conquer- 


It is now more than thirty years since a total | 


ing and to conquer.” There is a notable decline | eclipse of the sun last visited the Atlantic coast | 


of controversy, a growing passion for unity, and | Of America, in 1869; nor will the thing occur | 
an urgent demand for the application of truth again until 1925. At any given point, therefore, | 
to life, or for bringing all human affairs into | Such events are extremely rare, and for this | 


harmony with the higher spirit. The sense of | eason, if no other, are of great interest. 


stewardship over the Lord’s goods is placing 


Even to the non-astronomical observer the | 


large and willing offerings at the disposal of | Phenomenon is perhaps the most impressive that | 
church extension boards or in the treasuries of | the heavens ever present: the moon slowly and | 


educational and philanthropic institutions. Best | inexorably creeping over the face of the sun, the | 


of all, perhaps, is the spread of good-will and 
neighborly helpfulness among all classes. 

The need of attending closely to details, even 
to the smallest, was enforced by Sir James Paget, 
the great physician who recently died, in an 
incident of his career. After operating upon a 
patient’s heart,—a most delicate operation,—he 
gave orders that he should be kept perfectly quiet, 
and subjected to not the slightest disturbance, 
since his recovery depended upon perfect rest of 
the body. A few hours later a nurse, disregarding 
the order, complied with the patient’s request for 
a biscuit. The patient ate it, and in doing so 
scattered a few crumbs in the bed. One of the 
crumbs presently tickled his back. He moved 
his body to escape it, the movement caused a 
ligature to slip, and the man died. ‘‘That crumb 
killed him,” said the physician ; and his judgment 
is not to be disputed. 


The secret of American success in the 


markets of the world is ascribed, by a writer in| governed by weather probabilities. The data usually fit for exacting work or for anything that 
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gathering gloom, the swiftly advancing shadow, | 
the sudden darkness, followed by the wonderful | 
spectacle of the jet-black disk, set around with | 
the solar prominences like blazing rubies, and | 
surrounded by the lovely radiance of the corona, | 
with its streamers of pearly light, and then, all 
too soon, the flashing outburst of light and day, | 
and the restoration of the world to its accustomed | 
aspect. It is a glorious sight, not to be missed 
if its seeing is possible; once seen, never to be 
forgotten. ; 


To the astronomer it is much more—a precious | new beginning; the other is the collection of all 
| opportunity ; for then, during a. few moments,— | sorts of waste material thrown away by the 


about ninety seconds in this case,—he is permitted | 
to study the surroundings of the sun as he never 
can at other times. All along the track observers 
Will be stationed with telescopes, cameras, spec- | 
troscopes, photometers and other appliances, with 
which they hope, perhaps, to win some new dis- | 
covery concerning the mysteries which involve | 
the great star that rules our system. 

The selection of stations is of course mainly 


Tngineering, to the personal equation — the | for the last three years, carefully gathered by the 


of the fort, and the Indians, stimulated by this | pallor.” The judge looked at him thoughtfully a 
victory, were pressing hard to complete their | moment, then took a letter from his pocket, and 
| after a word of explanation, began to read it 


deadly work. 

At this juncture, John Phillips, a scout and | 
trader, volunteered to take a message to Fort | 
Laramie, two hundred and twenty-five miles 
away. It was the only hope of relief. With the 
scantiest supply of food for himself and horse, 
he left the post at midnight and rode across a 
country uninhabited by white men, and most of 
the way covered with snow. He had to travel 
by night and hide by day. The temperature 
was twenty degrees below zero much of the 
time. 

Immediately upon the receipt of his message, 
troops were forwarded from Fort Laramie, and 
the garrison at Fort Kearney was soon relieved. 


For this remarkable feat, from the effects of | the 


which Phillips never fully recovered, the gov- 


ernment did not directly reward him, and now, _ 


in behalf of his widow and child, said to be 
in straitened circumstances, a bill has been 
introduced and favorably reported by the Senate 
committee. 
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Two Kinds of Salvage. 


HE Salvation Army has established, in 
several of the larger American cities, what 
it calls a “salvage brigade.” Two kinds 

of saving are in view: One, the saving of men, 
is begun when members of the army go into the | 
slums, and persuade some of the broken and 

abandoned men who are found there to make a 


busy or the careless. 

The men who are gathered from the slums into | 
the army “shelters” are sent out with push-carts | 
to collect old iron, bits of carpet, clothing and 
waste paper; and others are set to work sorting 
over the waste materials, cleaning and mending 
anything that can be given a salable value. 

Work is one of the best tonics for the soul. 
The men who are fresh from the slums are not 


aloud to the jury. 


“T hope your honor will please excuse me,” the 
letter ran, “for taking the liberty of addressing 
you. I amto go before you for sentence on Friday, 
and I beg your honor, if possible, to show me some 


mercy. 
. have served a P nr of imprisonment, 
and have suffered much for my crimes. I cannot 
aa because [ know I deserve it; but for 
the last four years in prison 1 worked and studied 
hard, night and day, to learn a good trade, so that 
I could earn an honest living. On the morning of 
the ninth of November I woke up a happy man 
expecting to be free to go out in the world and 
earn an honest living. was dressed, taken to 
the office, and handed the few dollars which were 
due me. Then I signed my discharge papers and 
turned around to leave, when an officer, who stood 
behind me, rearrested me on this charge. : 
“I hope to God no man will ever feel as | felt 
to say to your honor so 
I know I deserve my punish 
3b God Who can look in all our 
hearts knows I am a different man now from what 
I was when I went into that prison. I beg of you, 
sir, to have ene upon me, and give me a chance 
to redeem myself and live and die an honest man. 
“T have not seen a free Christmas day in twenty- 
two years, or seen my people in that time. When 
I get work, and can prove to them that I have 
turned away from crime and a crooked life, I 


| Should like to see them once more. 


“Hoping your honor will excuse me for address- 
ing this letter to you, and have mercy on me, | am 
your most humble servant, 

ROGER MARTIN.” 

As the judge finished reading, a man rose from 
one of the seats reserved for witnesses and said: 
“Your honor, I am a representative of the Prison 
Association. We have interested ourselves in 
this man, and we think he is deserving of mercy. 
He has told you nothing but the truth. During 
his imprisonment he studied and worked very 
hard to perfect himself as a designer of emb«oid- 
ery, and he is now one of the best in America. 
He can easily earn from four thousand to five 
thousand dollars a year, if he has a chance.” 

“He shall have his chance, and my good wis!es 
go with him,” said the judge ; and he ordered ‘hat 
sentence should be suspended and the prisoner 
be allowed to go on his own recognizance. 

Not even the dignity of the court-room no: the 
majesty of the law could check the brief out! ist 
of applause which greeted the decision. Mzrti? 
thanked the judge brokeniy and turned toward 
the door, once more a free man—free this te, 





requires much skill; but they can do something, 


let us hope, not merely from the restraint of s\one 
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walls, but from that more dreadful bondage of 
evil, which, for a quarter of a century, had fettered 
pis sow! and made his life a failure. | 
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“PORTO RICO” AND “PUERTO RICO.” | 


The United States Government has adopted the 
spelling “Puerto Rico” as the official orthography 
of-the name of the beautiful island which this 
country took from Spain in 1898. Nevertheless, 
all the departments of the government do not 
employ this, which is simply the correct Spanish | 
spelling. “Porto Rico” is not Spanish, but partly | 
portuguese and partly Spanish. | 

The word puerto in Spanish means door, or gate, | 
and rico means rich, and it well describes the | 
jsland which may be assumed to be the gate | 
of the rich’ West Indies. Porto means door in 
portuguese, but as the Portuguese nation had 
nothing, or next to nothing, to do with Puerto 
Rico, there is no reason why a Portuguese word | 
should be forced into the name of the island. | 
“porto” has probably been used by American | 
and English sailors because they are accustomed | 
to it in Portuguese place names, and because it is 
easy to pronounce. 

In one of his poems, Emerson spells the name of 
the island “Porto Rique,” adopting still another 
corruption and contraction common to mariners. 
Such corruptions are frequently adopted in the 
eurrent names of places. Boston was not always 
Boston: 

That pF oat 3 Pas ry it ‘down! 


But corruptions like this are not to be adopted | 
in print, nor in ordinary pronunciation either, 
unti] they have become universal and good usage 
has sustained them. } 

The spelling “Porto Rico” has been justified by | 
some authorities, on the ground that the present 
name of the island is a corruption or adaptation 
of the aboriginal name, which was Borinquen. | 
“Porto Rico” is nearer to Borinquen than “‘Puerto 
Rico”*is. But this resemblance is probably acci- 
dental merely. There is good literary evidence | 
that the Spanish called the island ‘‘Puerto Rico” 
from the earliest days of their settlement upon it; 
and its evident applicability is an indication that | 
it was an original name, and not a corruption. 

The Puerto Ricans, in their zeal to become 
good Americans, have very generally themselves | 
adopted the spelling “‘Porto Rico,” when they | 
write or speak English. They have done this 
because they suppose it to be the American | 
rendering of the name. ‘Porto Rico” is found in 
their newspapers and heard on their lips. The | 
adopting of “Puerto Rico” as the official American 
spelling may be a little confusing to them. 





| 
| 
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BAD FORM. 


A traveller in the Cevennes says, in Cornhill, | 
that she one day stopped a pretty peasant girl of | 
her acquaintance and said to her, “‘So, Lucie, you | 
are going to be married. I wish you much —” } 

“Married, madame?” interrupted the girl. “Oh, 
no, you are quite mistaken! I am not going to be | 
married.” 

“But I was told, only the other day, that you 
and André were engaged, and that the wedding 
would take place within a month.” | 

“Oh, no, madame, no such thing! People will 
talk, you know.” And off she ran, blushing and 
laughing. 

The lady was much perplexed, but presently | 
in her walk she met the schoolmaster, Monsieur 
Charlier, and said to him: “O Monsieur Charlier! 
lam trying to puzzle out a problem. You know 
Monsieur Ruel’s daughter?” | 

“Yes; Lucie, who is to be married to André | 
Dumont.” 

“There! I knew I was right! And yet, five | 
minutes ago, when I offered her my good wishes, 
she said it was all a mistake, and that she is not 
going to be married at all. What did she mean 
by it?” 

“You congratulated her? O madame, what a 
pity! Here it is considered a breach of etiquette 
to allude to the subject until the young people’s 
hames are posted up:” 

“But everybody talks about it.” 

“Behind their backs. But to her face it would 
be bad taste to seem to know anything about it, 
and she will deny it up to the very moment their 
hames are posted. I am sorry you spoke to her, 
for it is quite bad form here.” 

But Lucie forgave the lapse, and in due time 
married her André. 


| write a letter for any one, I am always sent for to 
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WASHINGTON AND THE FARMER. 


A writer in the Independent says that the Rev. 
Alfred Ely, who was for sixty years pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Monson, Massachusetts, 
and who died in 1866, told this story: 

When a boy, he worked on a farm in West 
Springfield, and one day in the autumn of 1789, 
he, with his employer, was gathering a load of 
corn-stalks in a field not far from the Connecticut 
River. The farmer had driven the loaded team 
from the lot, and left the boy, as usual, to put up 
the bars. While he was thus engaged, he noticed 
the approach of four fine horses, drawing the open 
Vehicle known as a chariot. There was no driver, 
but astride the nigh horse of each span was a 
young mulatto postilion. There were also two 
outriders and a postilion, and within the carriage 
Sat a gentleman of very imposing appearance. 

The outriders galloped on in advance, and held 
a Parley with the farmer, who was occupying the 
entire road with his loaded cart. It was to -be 
Seen that he would yield none of his rights, for the 
chariot was detained by the cart until a turnout 
Was reached, when the cortége passed by. 

The little boy hurried on, and asked his employer 
Who the gentleman could be. 

“George Washington,” was the answer. 

Then he begged permission to run on and catch 
ahother glimpse of the great American. There | 
Was no bridge across the Connecticut, and he | 
hoped that the ferry-boat would be on the opposite 


| understood 
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side, and that he might reach the bank before | 
it arrived. He was not disappointed. He found 
General Washington standing on the bank of the 
river, ereet and dignified. At that moment one 
of the postilions came up and said, uncovering his 
head and speaking most deferentially, yet with an 
expression of injured dignity: “Your Excellency, 
as we were driving along, a little way back, we 
overtook a man with a loaded cart, who occupied 
the entire road. I asked him to stop his team and 
let us pass. He declined. I then told him that | 
President Washington was in the chariot. He | 
again refused, and said that he had as good a right | 
to the road as George Washington!” } 

“And so he had,” said Washington. 

The postilion looked at him for an instant in | 
astonishment, and then quietly put on his hat and | 
mounted his horse. | 

| 
| 


A KING’S BOYHOOD. 


| 

Ludwig II. of Bavaria, the unfortunate king, | 
whose name is best known to Americans as that | 
of the friend and patron of Richard Wagner, had 
a stormy youth, which seemed to prophesy the 
misfortunés of his later years. In her account of 
the romance of his life, Frances Gerard relates 
these characteristic incidents: 

On one occasion Prince Otto, his younger brother. 
had made himself an enormous snowball, and cried 
out with pride to his brother: 

“Look, Ludwig, I have got a snowball twice as 
ig Be your head!” 

t these words the crown prince fell into a fury 
and tore the ball from the child, who burst into 
tears. The child’s tutor came upon the scene and 





— what had happened. Otto sobbed out his 
story. 5 

“Oh, your highness,” said the tutor, “I can’t | 
allow this. Prince Otto has a right to his own | 
snowball; you mustn’t take it from him.” 

Ludwig turned = his tutor, his eyes darting 
glances of indignation. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “that I, the 
crown prince, have no right to this snowball?” 

After all, it was only a snowball; but later on 
the wise men of Bavaria shook their heads and 
murmured. 

A nea mye story is told of the prince when, at 
eighteen, he received his allowance, in coins fresh | 
from the mint. The amount was what would now 
be called a pittance. The first use made by the | 
boy of his new wealth was to go to the court | 

jeweller and order for his mother a locket which 
e had heard her admire. The jeweller inquired 
whether he should send the account to the castle, 
as usual. | 

“No,” replied the crown prince, with an air of 
ineffable pride. “I have now my own allowance. 
Here is my purse. Take what you want.” 








On this same eighteenth birthday, Prince Ludwig | { 


was provided with an establishment of his own. | 
During his boyhood, his table had been frugal to | 
the verge of stinginess, and the usual dinner of | 
meat and cheese was furnished once again. The | 
prince turned apareay f° his attendants. | 

“Now,” said he, “that I am my own master, I | 
shall have chicken and pudding every day. Every | 
day, do you hear?” 


SAVING HIS LIVER. 


The London Outlook, among some fragmentary 
data in connection with the African War, gives 
more information as to Mauser bullets. The writer 
is a woman who hélped the doctors in dressing 
wounds. She says: 


The work of the bullet is wonderfully clean. A 
man had one through the neck, ap pees 
without serious damage. Another had his forehe 

ierced. Again, a bullet found its way harmlessly 
hrough the stomach, and another pas into 
the bone of a leg and out again without causing 
breakage. The men described a shot as resem- 
bling a heavy blow from a sledge-hammer, and 
sometimes declared that they could keep on 
fighting for several minutes after being hit. 

One case, where the bullet had gone through the 
lower part of the jung, puzzled the doctors very 
much; for they failed to understand how the liver 
had been avoided. 

“I think you must be a total abstainer,” said the 
doctor to the Gordon Highlander.” 

“T am, sir,” he replied. 

“Well, that is what saved your life.” 

Abstention from liquor had kept the liver so 
—— that it had escaped the line of the 

ullet. 


PERSIAN WIT. 


The author of “ Flowers From a Persian Gar- 
den” gives many examples of Oriental wit and 
humor, some of which are extremely delicate 
and pleasing. Among them is the story of a 
professional scribe to whom a man went, asking 
that a letter might be written for him. The scribe 
said he had a pain in his foot. 

“A pain in your foot!” echoed the man. “I don’t 
want to send you to any place, that you should 
make such an excuse.” 

“Very true,” said the scribe, “but whenever I 





read it, because no one else can make it out.” 

When a man becomes suddenly rich, it not un- 
frequently follows that he becomes as suddenly 
oblivious of his old friends. Thus, a Persian 
having obtained a lucrative position at court, a 
friend of his came shortly afterward to congratu- 
late him thereon. 

The new courtier asked him: “Who are you, 
and why do you come here?” 

The other coolly replied: “Do you not know me, 
then? I am your old friend, and am come to 
condole with you, having heard that you had lately 
lost your sight.” 


CHANGED THE PLACE. 


It is said that Jared Sparks, chosen president of 
Harvard College in 1849, yielded promptly and 
courteously to the opinions and wishes of the 
faculty where no important interest was at issue ; 
but wherever the welfare or honor of the college 
or of its individual members was concerned, he 
adhered immovably to his own judgment. 


A ease in point, says Doctor Peabody, in his 
“Harvard Graduates Whom I Have Known,” 
occurred when Kossuth was making his progress 
through the ay Mr. Sparks was one of the 
few who were disinclined ay him homage. 
The then usual spring exhibition, er held 
in the college chapel, was at hand, and it 
at Kossuth would be present. 
faculty voted unanimously, or nearly so, to hold 
this exhibition where the commencements were 
held, in the First Parish Church. 

Mr. Sparks declared the vote, but added: “It is 
for you, gentlemen, to hold the exhibition where 
you please. I shall go to the chapel in my cap and 
gown at the usual hour.” 

The vote, of course, was reconsidered. 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceons Den- 


tifrice ”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adr. 
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MAULE’S Seeds. 


Lead all, as thousands of successful garden- 
ers in all sectiousof the country can attest. 
If you want the finest garden you have ev- 
er had, you must plant Maule’s Seeds. 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to all who apply for it. It contains every- 
thing good, Old or new, in vegetable, flower, 
and farm seeds, summer flowering bulbs, 
etc., etc. It has hundreds of illustrations, 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural directions, and offers $2, incash 
prizes. Write for it to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 
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Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
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it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 









A good game for all who like games 
Aand an unusually attractive game for 
all who love flowers—for every body. It 
brings the breath of the garden to the 
fireside on Winter afternoons and even- 
ings. Can be played by any number. 

a handsome booklet 
We Send Free in colors and Cou- 
pon good for 10 cents in part pay- 
ment for sample game at your dealers. 


The Fireside Game Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Here is the picture of a 
beautiful Mellin’s Food boy, 
the son of a prominent physi- 
cian. Mellin’s Food children 
are famous as representatives 
of the type of perfect child- 
hood. How often you hear 
a healthy, bright baby called 
a “Mellin’s Food baby.” It 
is a common remark and a 
compliment of which we are 
justly proud. Then, give 
YOUR baby Mellin’s Food. 
It will nourish him, give him 
health andstrength and bring 
him up into perfect childhood. 

We will send you a free sample 
of Mellin’s Food if you wish. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| ' GIRLS waist. 


It yields to every motion. ‘There is no drawing 
or strain on c 
support 
wears well, washes well, and never 
gets hard like cotton waists. Venti- 
lated, soft and strong. Mothers find 
them easy to provide, children find them easy 
ALL 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Sizes 2 to 13 years. 


hild or garments. Knitted Tubular 
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THE BEST TONIC 


The bracing spring air will 


benefit you more than medicine ever 


Ride the Featherstone because 


it is safe and easy-running — just the 
wheel to suit people who want a re- 


liable and comfortable bicycle. 


Roadsters, $25.00 and $35.00. 
30-inch Wheels, $40.00. 


Featherstone Catalogue, Free. 


American Bicycle Co., 
FEATHERSTONE SALES 
DEPT., Chicago, Il. 


48 Warren Street, New York. a 
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RUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


OW swift the years, th’ 
eventful years! 
What heaps of dust on 
erstwhile treasure! 
Life’s daily din is in our ears, 
The tramp of toil, the song of pleasure. 


And yet, with all the rust that lies 
Upon the shrines of ancient glory, 
There comes a day when thoughtful eyes 
Re-read the old, inspiring story 


Of him who rose up in his might, 
¢ Serene and loyal, strong and tender, 
Of country, liberty and right, 
True advocate and brave defender. 


O valley snows stained by their blood, 

O laurelled heights they died in winning!— 
Vanguard of freedom’s brotherhood, 

We build to-day from thy beginning. 


O flag that Cambridge winds first knew, 

What patriot prayers went out to bless thee! 
Star after star shines in thy blue, 

And suns of every zone caress thee! 


The flag, the land of Washington,— 

Bonds clasped anew that strife had broken,— 
The loyal heart its way hath won 

By many a sacred sign and token. 


God hold us true, as thou wert true, 
To justice and its high endeavor ; 

May we remember thee anew 
To-day, to-morrow and forever! 
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All’s Well. 
Well—it is well that all be taken 
To which man’s weakness clings, 
If the stripped heart, by sorrow shaken, 
Speed forth to loftier things. 


Well that the flame of youth should perish, 
The flower of health be shorn, 

If from the grave of that we cherish 
A worthier self is born! 

What though our toil, our cares and striving, 
Earth’s perfect outcome miss? 

New heights there are of nobler living— 
New worlds that outweigh this! 

Grief, joy and love beyond our seeing 
One glorious truth foretell: 

That, in the soul’s full Sun of Being, 
All things at last are well. 

Dora READ GOODALE. 
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Cornish Miners. 


. of the most memorable 
sights in Cornwall is an ascent 
of miners witnessed from one 
of the platforms of the man- 
engine. To the rhythmic beat 
of that strange machine, one 


by one the ‘ocherous figures | 


rise from the abyss, step off 
and on, singing as they file 
past. One is sure to find that 


it is a hymn these rough miners sing, and the | 


chorus rises from below, and descends from 
above, blending with the beat of the shifting 
platform into an awe-inspiring melody. 

That men who work far below the depths of 
the sea, in hourly danger from flood and fire- 
damp and dynamite, should have highly developed 
religious feeling is not to be wondered at. In 
each escape from death they distinctly see the 
finger of God. 

The story of Verran is known all over Corn- 
wail. He and his mate were working far below 
the surface, putting in blasts. Suddenly it was 
noticed that a “hole” was about to explode 
prematurely. 

In that narrow drift, only one of the two men 
could be saved. Verran, without a moment’s 
hesitation, sent his comrade to the surface, and 
flung himself upon his knees in prayer, expecting 
death, 

The explosion wrecked the drift. Huge rocks 
were flung up and down, entirely around the 
kneeling miner. They made an arch over his 
figure, protecting him from the flying and falling 
débris. He was found upon his knees, unable 
to move—but safe! To the mind of every 
Cornishman this was an interposition of provi- 
dence. None of us can dispute their sublime 
belief. 

In September, 1893, a “run” took place in one 
of the mines, and entombed eight men more 
than half a mile beneath the surface. When 
such an accident occurs, rescue is almost hopeless, 
for the “run” is so sudden that there is rarely 
any escape. In this case a relief party, after 
forty-eight hours of terrible effort, heard a voice. 
It was that of a young man named Osborne. 

“Who is with you?’ the rescuers asked, 
eagerly. 

In solemn, muffled tones the answer came 
back: “Nobody here but God and myself.”’ 

At intervals Osborne was heard to say this, 
and nothing more: “‘Praise the Lord!” Grad- 
ually his voice became fainter, and when the 
rescuers reached him, they found his body 
crushed almost to shapelessness. 

It is worth going to the depths of the earth to 
find such beautiful acceptance of death. But the 
moment will come to every mortal when he must 
realize the young miner’s words: “Nobody here 
but God and myself.’”” Well for him if he has 


| worse favoring these gentle people 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| tested beforehand the worth of an Almighty 
companion, Whom he can revere as Patron and 
lean upon as a Friend. 
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The Yaqui Indians. 


Te war between Mexican soldiers, who are 
practically all Indians, and the Yaquis of 
Sonora, who are no more Indian than their 
| antagonists, presents a strange and suggestive 
| picture. When Cortez came to Mexico, almost 
| four centuries ago, he found in the northwestern 
| part of the country an industrious and peaceable 
| people, whose numbers he estimated at three- 
| millions. These were the Yaquis. Very likely 
Cortez overestimated their numbers, assuming 
that many tribes with whom the Yaquis were 
merely at peace belonged to their nation. But 
| at any rate they were very numerous; they were 
| well-dressed, well-fed, quiet, poetic in their ideas 
| and happy in their lives. 


Fla Spanish set about “civilizing” these Pie, 
who lived in such benighted contentment. 
Spaniards called themselves the “divine instru- 
ments of conquest,” and really believed that the 
in undertaking 
break them beneath their yoke, as they were 
breaking the majority of the people of Mexico. 

——- all the other Indian peoples of Mexico 
accep the yoke after a feeble resistance, and 
were reduced to a state of slavery. But the 
Yaquis refused to receive the yoke. The had 

many wae —— i Spaniards, and ered 
ee villages were illaged and de- 
3 i hg women and children were 
— But the remnant of the Yaquis 
retired to the arid mountains, near the coast of 
the Galt fot California, and have maintained their 
independence and their self- ~ ayy. to this day. 

In their country the Yaquis had a great deal of 
gold and silver. These metals they mined in a 
way of their a quite adequate to 
poses. They em 


did not heap them up to quarrel over; they lov: 
their beauty, but they never sacrificed — peace 
or their primitive content to obtain 

When the men of the Yaquis fell ar the hands 


the — where they found gold and silver, and 
then to work in the mines. Yaquis, thus forced 
into cruel ee, died by thousands. 

Their companions gave up the plains and the 
lowlands, and many of the mountains where 
the precious metals were found, and retired into 
the upland fa woe of Sonora, which the Spanish, 
at least at that time, did not covet. Here the 
found valleys of fertility, which they irriga 

with streams brought down with great labor from 
the mountains. 

They built houses of stone, and planted orchards 
and vineyards. They. became skilled as marks- 
men and strategists, and de fended their mountain 
fastnesses and little vene7e pest the Spaniard: 

and their slaves, li “eivilized” Ind 

art Ky my 


lives were, =e 
and ways. $3 s they were = 
 ancwnenes > all strangers whom they co’ 


this day they excel in agriculture, in wea’ 
in eon heeitin g, in making pottery and in work- 
ing iron. Their” young men emigrate every year 
in la numbers, seeking employment on the 
ranches of Sonora and Sinaloa, or as Ze porters and 
But they still re 





native villages. The =. onesies musicians, 
and are to learn bea Th or 
hege merely by Estening § 
homes co! Sortable. | their lives 
temperate. They are in truth a fine and heroic 
people. American miners and herders who have 
m, rank them above gh ordina 
But they still live under the trib 
their present war with the Mexicans 
has arisen ae ‘om their unwillingness to obey 
some of the edicts of the Mexican government. 
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Vexed Question. 


HE vexed question as to the boundary-line 
between Canada and Alaska, which~ had 
long threatened to disturb the peace of 

Great Britain and the United States, has been 
settled, temporarily at least, by the adoption of a 
modus vivendi, This means a mode of living, or 
in international law a plan for “getting along” in 
regard to something that is in dispute, until a 
more permanent settlement can be reached. 


This is all that a modus vivendi professes to be. 
In the words of this one: “It is hereby omy 4 
that the Le ay -line between Canada and the 
Territo og DE a in the region about the head 
of Lynn 1 shal i be provisionally a F mpm 
prejudice to the claims of either r- 
manent adjustment of the international Goan 
as follows’’—aifter which the details of the agree- 
ment are set forth. 

his has been negotiated by the executive 
branches of the at overnments, and will not 
have to go to any le tive body for concurrence. 
an ey ee it is ~_ er for nations to agree. Our 
ye en ged LA ng frequently concede some- 
fing toward — a reasonable settlement 
when a two-thirds vote in the Senate could no 
on account of political complications, be sec 
for the same concession. The same political and 
partisan influences operate on the Canadian side 
of the line. Any y pa , here or there, which gives 
up territory is looked upon as pusillanimous, and 
hence boundary questions are traditionally difficult 
4 ——e a thrown into the turmoil of 


Perhere. is a rospect that in the form of a 
‘fa good this ‘Aleskan a will 
pon 4 undisturbed indefinitely, or until the poli- 
ticians on both sides of the line are ready to treat 
the subject in a common-sense way. 
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Franklin, the Humorist. 


HE early colonists of America were recruited 
largely from the unfortunate and the relig- 
iously austere, and it is a remarkable fact 

that during the early centuries of our colonial 
history there is almost no trace of the American 
humor which has since become so famous. Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford justly remarks that the 
history of American humor may be said to begin 
with Benjamin Franklin, and he cites many 
instances of the love of laughter which distin- 
guished the author of ‘Poor Richard’s Almanack” 
from boyhood to the time of his last illness. 

It was a eae uality of Franklin’s humor 
that he was as ready to joke at his own expense 
as at another’s. 

“On Thursday last,” his Gazette once informed 
its readers, “‘a certain P—r [’tis not customary to 
give names at length on these occasions] walkin 
Sarefully in clean Clothes over some 





Y | riva 


to their pur- | 
eres ae gold and silver chiefly in| 
making beautiful articles of decoration. fl 





of the Spaniards they were compelled to reveal | 


t | uled by 
bee: 





arrels of | 


COMPANION. 


Tar, the head of one of them palgekity are a nay 
and let a Leg of him in above the K 
he was upon the Catch at ‘that time, ‘we cannot 
say, but ’tis certain he cau ms £ Tar-tar. 
observed he sprang out a t brisk]; verity 
ing the common saying, ‘As a le as a 
Tar-barrel.’ You must know there are ial 
sorts of Bees; ’tis true he was no Honey Bee, nor 

yet a Humble wee 7B a he may be 
xtlowed to be, na A 

Better still my an *ineident which proves him. an 
incorrigible joke 

“Two nights azo,” he says, “being about to kill 
a turkey by the shock from two large glass jars, 
containing as much electrical fire as forty common 
phials, I yy § took the whole thro 
my Own arms and The compan — 
say that the flash was Nery great and the crack 
as loud as a pistol, yet my senses bei instantly 
gone, I neither saw the one nor heard the other.” 

Yet the moment = became conscious eno gh to 
realize what had occurred he remarked: i, 1 
maous 0 to kill a Turkey and instead I nearly Killed 
a Goose 

The ee of Poor Richard deserve the fame 
which has led to their translation into a dozen 
languages, as these few specimens prove: 


“Time eateth al: things, could old poets aay, 
But times are changed, our times drink all away.” 


“Mary’s mouth costs her nothing, for she never 
opens it but at another’s ex 


a that falls in love wi himself, will have no 
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AGE AND YOUTH 


By Emma C Dowd© 


Youth looks forward, Age looks back, 
Up and down the selfsame track. 

One with Hope goes, hand in hand, 
Through a pleasant, sunlit land ; 

One with Memory, side by side, 
Walks where silent shadows glide. 
Which is best—ah, who can tell!— 
Matin song or evening bell! 


Youth must tread a weary way; 

Age is near the close of day. 

Many comrades, false and true, 
Throng their way the journey through. 
Little matter, Age or Youth, 

So they fare with Love and Truth; 
Evening song or matin bell,— 

With the faithful all is well. 


—————~ alee 


A Pirate’s Gift. 


N the little graveyard at Henniker, New Hamp- 
shire, there is a stone to mark the resting- 
place of Mary, wife of Thomas Wallace, who | 

died in 1814 at the age of ninety-four. There is | 
nothing about the simple monument to cause the 
Stranger to glance at it a second time, and he is 
sure to pass quickly on, unless the old sexton or | 
some kindly native tells him the story of Mary | 
Wallace. 

In July, 1720, an Irishman, James Wilson, and 
his yo wife sailed from Londonderry to join a 
— of the same name in New Hampshire. 
vessel was slow, and one day it wa over- | 

a pirate ship. Resistance would have 
meee, sy~ the pirate crew swarmed over | 
every man they could find, and | 
hat itd ie of value the ship contained. 

i buccaneers led the wa: 


joining stateroom = 
Wilson lay in her perth. 
“Why are you there?” demanded the captain. 
For answer the woman uncovered the face of a | 
tin A 
aptain’s manner changed. 
gine” hea asked, in a tow voice. 


“dtave you christened her?” 


“Then,” said he very gently, “let me name her, | 
and I will unbind bt ur men and leave your ship | 
unharmed and — bed. It shall be a good name. 
ac, BA, I name the gi 





“Ts it a boy or 


There were tears in the ro ~ captain’s eyes | 
as he took the baby’s tiny ha whispered, | 
“Mary,” adding some other words, which Mrs. 
Wilson did not hear. Then he and his men 
ae -. = own ship. 

Soon, h r, the capta tin returned alone, bring- 
ing a toll ‘Of beautiful silk, which he laid on the 
berth at little Mary’s side. “Let her wear this on 
her wedding-day,” he re and was gone before 
Mrs. Wilson could k him. 

“Ocean Mary,” as she was called, was married 
in 1740 to Thomas Wallace. She wore —! jirate’s 
silk at the wedding, as her ———_ - and 
great-granddaughter did after her at the 
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Hunting the Hunter. 


Te rhinoceros is a singularly obtuse, unwary 
brute, but when it perceives the hunter 
and its blood is up, it is high time for the 
hunter to be taking decisive measures. An English 
sportsman, F. V. Kirby, recounts an experience 
in East Africa -with one of these beasts, an adven- 
ture such as a man seldom lives to tell of. Mr. 
Kirby was hunting at dusk in a rough patch of 


ground, and although his first shot killed a bull | 





rhinoceros, his d only w ded the cow, and 
the huge beast ran straight at him. 


I held, says Mr. Rye, an em apty rifle which I 
could not reload, and was standing right in the 
brute’s sk, 3 we the - her ugly horned snout 

ar at the edge f the grass I was moving. 
It was rather dark, but she probabl 
smoke of my rifle, for a. B gw 
I turned short to left up the hollow, and made 
for the Bown ad tree, about a hundred yards dis- 
tant, she wheeled with pasvenep celerity, and 
with a loud snort, gave c 

I was bare-legged end a im in good trim and after 
getting rid of my rifle, I not loiter. But 
although I had twenty yards the start of her, 
ran two feet to ae one, and I felt that I must be 
ones. Alread dy, in gination, I felt her horn 
assisting me in the rear, a sensation which, 
together with the brute’s vicious snorts close 
behind, spurred me on to do my best. 

Three utrides in front of me I saw one of those 
gaping sand-cracks, so common in this dry country 
and I knew, as I glanced over my shoulder rtf 
measured the distance between Ne pursuer and | 
myoett, that safety lay between it: 


dee and others ‘twens feet, some a foot ed 
and others twelve. his one happened to be 
about seven feet deep and three te et wide, and | 
when I say that.the rhinoceros “ee now barely | 
two lengths behind, the agility I displayed in | 
tumbling a ta edge of s haven of refuge | 
can be ima 


The ne«x tant I was half smothered in | 
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sand and gravel, and the ~ax instant a great 
bull over me. But I was safe, ‘or 
poking my head over the edge, I saw my late 
apy d aring under the gloom Of the trees, 

sed me just sixty yards, and | had 
found the. distance just sixty yards too far to be 
pleasant. 
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Meeting the President. 


NE of the President’s duties which lias its 
O painful side is the almost interminable 
handshaking which accompanies a presj- 
dential reception. Besides the physical exertion 
required, the monotony of the thing must be 
wearisome almost beyond endurance, unless it is 
broken, as no doubt it often is, by some amusing 
incident. 


When Mr. Cleveland was at sit Nore 
Carolina, during his first term, a 
shook hands with him. In the middle o of ae = 
was a long, lank countryman, who took the 
greatest interest in the scene 

At length he . the President, and grasped 
him w: yearly by the D 

“Well,” said he, “so you are the President!” 

ae % replied ‘Mr. leveland, “I am the Pregij- 

en 


Well, ” continued the old fellow, shaking Mr, 
Cleveland’s hand like a — handle, ‘I’ve voted 
for many a President in my time, but Tnever seed 
one before.” He a@ moment, and looking 
the President up and down and from one side to 
the other, ae ee 

“Well, y hopper!” 

The Prosident smiled and the crowd laughed. 

At another time Mr. Cleveland was receiving a 
dele ation of teachers at the White House 

tor Lucky of Pittsburg,” said the intro- 
gece, as a gentleman steppe forward to shake 
hands. 

It had been intended that the other teachers 
should follow in turn, but somehow a dilapidated- 
looking old tramp had slipped into line just behind 
Doctor Lucky. As he shuffied up to the President 

Nobody knew his name, a’ 
l to feel embarrasse 
led the “difficulty. He ex- 
tended his hand, and with more than his usual 
cordiality, he said, in an encouraging tone 
he od are fmm my friend ? Your name 4 Doetor 
nluc 
The ola tee tramp’s f s face relaxed into a smile. 
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A Lost Exclamation-Point. 


HAT a difference a punctuation mark can 
W make in asentence! Here, for example, 
is an incident related by the Montreal 

Herald: 


“Jim” was “broke.” For all gt he mana; 
| to reach Mi ng and walking into the o 
| of the C; n Pacific Railway, said to the ang 
ager in charge 
“Tam Jim PWardner and I am an old ogy - of 
oe ye will a, $- 


roke, oa want 
F_..& to laontecale”” 
from Montreal came the reply: “Don’t let 
| Jim walk. 
im got the transportation, and arriving at 
Montreal, called at once on his friend. 
x. Tom!” he said. “So glad to see you, and 


Well.» well Jim, is this really you?” Then with 
a twinkle of the eye: ‘How under the sun did you 
wet Bee here A, cao ‘ou were broke?” 
y, Tom, nks to your telegram, ‘Don’t let 
| Jim AL TR of course I was at onge’ furnished 
} transportatio and here I am. 
en sev ig. = ao e the: Tom, = 
squecens: seve 8 stra y cannot ge 
E me 8 through it. 
‘Didn't ys telegraph, Dow't ‘et Jim walk?” 
id Wardner. 
s*Certainly not. My answer was: ‘Don’t! Let 
| Jim walk!’” 





trans 
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French-Canadian English. 
S's writers of French-Canadian English 





write this “dialect” according to a set 
system, as if every French-Canadian were 
bound to speak English in the same very compli- 


cated way ; but a Detroit newspaper has presented 


a fragment of the simple talk of two Canadians, 
which comes very near to the English that those 
people may really sometimes use. 


Jacques is leaning over the wale of a flat- 
boat, which Ln ogg floats down the Detroit 
River. He smokes. Pierre hangs over the = 
wale of another flatboat, nae is being to 
leisurely up the stream. , too, is se oking. 
They come abreast, and yoon iize each other 
one the smoke. Of course have no need 

ak French—they both speak 1 glish so well. 
*llo, Pierre! How you t along?” 

“Oh, T been geet along. ow you geet along?” 

“Oh, I been geet along, too.” 

“How ree seek fatair geet along, Jacques?” 

\ Hy | = ir? Oh, she geet along. She been died 
last wee 
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Degeneration. 


HE tragedies of early married life sometimes 
seem to lessen as they are seen through the 
perspective of years. The Chicago News is 

responsible for a story which might prove libellous 
| were names mentioned. 


A young wife came to her mother-in-law with 
a heart-broken expression recently, and threw 
herself into a —_ the abandonment of grief. 

“Wh is the matter, Mary?” the elderly 
“Has anything happened to 


“O mother! He’s taken to staying out nights!” 
wailed the unhappy young woman. 

“How long has this been going on, my dear? 
It doesn’t seem poampte! used to know all 
about my _ boy’s and he never went 
-— he Shouldn't "How late does he stay 


awa: 

You know he usually leaves the omic : it five 
o’clock, mother. Night before last he never got 
home until six, and last night he didn’t set ‘foot in 

house until twenty minutes after six. Ob, 
what shall I do!” 
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$ crumbling 


What might <4 its depth I neither knew nor | 
cared. I had seen these cracks only three feet | 


Literature and Business. 


ERHAPS as a wholesome corrective to Sif 
Walter Besant’s optimistic papers on the 
rewards of art, the Atlanta Consti/ution 

| prints this impressive quatrain by a local poct: 


Many amen on the road of life succeeds where another 


‘a 
Johnny is writin’ gtort an’ Bill is splittin’ rail 
oe the es — wale natae an an fame (he says) ‘rhilst 


| But Billy is: mal makin’ the money, an’ Billy’s supportin’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Washington. 

A Boy’s Composition. 
“] wish my composition was done! 
What shall I write about Washington?” 

The Composition. 

First there’s the jolly old chimney-sweep, 
Washington Wesley Lincoln Keep; 
He is black, but one of the nicest men! 
1 wish our chimney’d get foul again! 


Then there’s Washington, up in the north of the rebel soldiers came marching past her door. | once in a while. 


state, 

Where I went last summer with Lou 
and Kate 

To visit an uncle I never had seen, 

And ’most got hurt in the mowing- 
machine. 

Then there’s Washington Avenue, 
right in this town; 

A boy in our school lives there—Tom 
Brown. 

And a railroad train that you’ve seen, 
I guess, 

They call it the Washington fast ° 
express. 

The President lives in Washington, 
too— 

Not the one where I went with Kate 
and Lou; 

It’s bigger, I think, though I’m not 
very sure, 

But it’s where folks go on their wed- 
ding tour. 

Then, let me see, there’s a Western 
State 

Called Washington—and it must be 
great! 

I believe their summer comes early in 
spring— 

I'd just like to see that sort of thing! 

And oh, there’s another I ’most forgot, 

George Washington, who fought a lot, 

A long time ago, in a war they had 

When my great-great-grandpa was 
only a lad, 


“There! my composition is done, 
And that’s all I know about Washing- 
ton!” Emma C. Down. 


————_3 @= 


Ralph’s Stars and Stripes. 


Ralph’s mother sewed stars. She 
sewed the big white ones on the flags 
that are made in Uncle Sam’s flag 
factory in the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. 
Each star has to be sewed on sepa- 
rately, and some one who can sew 
very nicely has to doit. Ralph felt 
very proud when he first went to the 
navy-yard and saw the beautiful 
flags floating over the war-ships, and 
knew that his mother had helped 
make them. j 

He went to school every day, while 
his mother was at work, but one day 
he sprained his ankle. When she 
came home that night she found him 
in bed, with his foot tightly bandaged. 
The neighbors had been very kind to 
him. The doctor said it would be a 
long time before Ralph could run 
about again. It was a bad sprain. 

Now it is very hard for a bright, 
active boy of ten to have to stay in the 
house, especially when he has to stay 
alone from breakfast-time until dinner, 
and from dinner-time until supper, 
as Ralph did. 

He would watch the boys playing in 
the street, leap-frog, or tag, or hide- 
and-seek, but what fun was there for 
him in that? The boys came in 
Sometimes after school, for a little 
while, but not often enough for Ralph. 
They liked better to be out playing. 

Ralph’s one complaint was, “What can I do, 


mamma?” And his mother suggested everything | 


she could think of, till at last, when she was at 
her wit’s end, a bright thought occurred to her, 
and she said, “I’ll bring home something very 
nice for you to do.” 

That night she gave him some strips of red 
and white bunting, and a large blue piece for the 
“field,”’ and told him he was to learn to make a 
flag all his own. Then she cut out some white 
Stars, ind showed him how to baste and then 
Sew them on the field. Making a flag kept 
Ralph busy and happy. He gave each star a 
fame is he sewed it on, for he knew each star 
Tepresc-nited a state. 

Washington’s birthday came while Ralph was 


still laine. Mamma was home for the holiday, 
but ha! gone out to do some errands. Ralph sat 


by th: window, finishing his flag. He meant to 
hang i: out that afternoon, to celebrate. 
J Sudvenly he heard the sound of drums and 
fifes. A detachment of soldiers on their way to 
Join the parade were marching down the street. 
Oh, goody! goody!” cried Ralph, throwing 
Open the window. He had felt dreadfully about 
hot secing the parade. He leaned out and looked 





|up the street. The music grew nearer and 
| clearer, and there were all the boys straggling 
|along with the soldiers. A fine-looking man 
| rode at the head, on a big black horse. 

| As they were nearly in front of the house, the 
| company were halted for a moment. 


the spirit of mischief seized Ralph. He had 


been thinking of the story of Barbara Frietchie, | 


who shook her flag out of the window when the 





Just then | 


Every schoolboy and girl knows the poem about 
it. It is an old standby for recitation. 

Ralph caught up his cane, quickly pinned the 
flag to it, and thrust it out of the window, crying: 

“ ‘Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare your country’s flag!’ she said.” 

The soldiers and all the people in the street 
looked up to see where the voice came from. 
But the big man on the black horse remembered 
Barbara Frietchie and the verses about her. He 


| pointed up to Ralph’s window, and shouted : 


“ *Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!’ he said.” 

Then such a laugh as went up! Some under- 
stood the joke and some did not, but all enjoyed 
Ralph’s confusion when the tables were turned 
on him so quickly. 

The boys called him “‘Barbara’’ and “Gray- 
head”’ for a long time, and even now he hears it 
May W. CLYMER. 
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Nats to (rack. 


AUTHORS’ CARNIVAL. 


1. If the authors held a carnival, which two 
would be detailed to supply the game? 

2. Which one to see that the game was on hand? 

3. Which one would provide the shell-fish? 

4. Which the lard for frying purposes? 

5. What two, certain kinds of meat for the 
table? 

6. Which one, by only half trying, might furnish 
all the roast beef required? 

7. Who would supply the sugar? 

8. Which one would prepare the viands? 

9. What two could be relied on for fuel? 

10. Who would sharpen the knives? 

11. Who would announce the arrival of each 
guest? 

12. Who would admit the guests? 

13. With what author should the hostess receive 
them? 
14. What crowned head would come? 
15. What two church dignitaries? 

16. What author would the company represent? 
17. To whom would the well-dressed ones owe 
their fashionable appearance ? 

18. Which one would not have much 
style? 

19. With whom would the writer of 
this naturally go in to supper? 
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DECORATING THE PORTRAIT. 


The Twins’ Washington Pies. 


It was oh, such fun to make a Washington 
pie all your own self! At least that is what 
Dorothy thought, as she beat the eggs and 
creamed the butter and sugar and stirred the 
foamy cake until her fat arms ached. But that 
wasn’t nearly as nice as spreading the red 
raspberry-jam between the two round, crispy 
cakes when they came out of the oven; and 
sifting a whole shower of white powdered sugar 
right on to the top of them was really more fun 
than all of the rest put together. There were so 
many big lumps to eat, you know! 

And when this precious pie was finished, 
Dorothy hid it away up on the tip-top shelf of 
the pantry closet, and all day long she wished for 
supper-time to come, so that she could give it to 
Brother Georgie for a great surprise. 
| You see, Georgie and Dorothy were twins, 
}and George Washington’s birthday was their 
| birthday, too. At least Dorothy had the birth- 
| day, “ ’cause Georgie had the name.” That’s 
| the way the twins decided to divide the honors. 
| George Washington Barstow was a very nice 
name, so thought Georgie. And Dorothy—well, 





she was perfectly satisfied with owning the 


| birthday. 


And by and by the lamps were lighted and the 
tea-bell rang, and away ran Dorothy to the 
dining-room as fast as she could go; but Georgie 
was there before her. 

“O Dorothy!’’ he exclaimed in surprise, when 
he spied the Washington pie beside his plate. 

“Why, why-ee, Georgie!’’ said Dorothy, won- 
deringly, as she discovered a big round pie at her 
place at the table. 

“Well, I never!” laughed Aunt Kathie, with 
a twinkle in her eyes. ‘“‘Here’s two surprises 
instead of one, I do declare!’’ 

“An’ did you make your pie your own self ?’’ 
inquired Dorothy, eagerly. 

“Course I did!’’ said Georgie. “Every bit of 
it, cept what Aunt Kathie did for me! I didn’t 
go skatin’ one single minute. I was over to 
auntie’s, cooking all the morning,’ Georgie 
sighed. “After this s’posin’ you cook an’ I'll 
eat, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy shook her curly head. “We'll divide 
Washington pies, Same as we divide other 
things,” she said, decidedly. And sure enough, 
they did. 


MARGARET DANE. 


| 


20. Who should sit at the head of the 
table? 

21. What author might be promi- 
nently represented in the floral decora- 
tions? 

22. What author might be expected 
to go around with the curry? 

23. What author should be in attend- 
ance? 

24. What author should each waiter 
aim to be? 

25. What author would provide salt, 
pepper, mustard and vinegar? 

26. What author would be most suit- 
able to toast? 

27. Which one 
toast? 

28. What writer would furnish vocal 
music for the entertainment of the 
company? 

29. Which one could everybody see 
through? 

30. Which one might be seen spooning 
in a corner? 

31. If any felt their rights were being 
infringed, to what author might they 
appeal for redress? 

32. Which would transmit greetings 
1o those at a great distance ? 

33. Which one would bid all present 
look forward to another reunion ? 

34. Which one would be pronounced 
good by all on taking leaye? 

35. What author pertaining to each 
should the guests seek on leaving the 
scene of gaiety? 


most unsuitable to 


2. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The primals and the finals of the 
crosswords spell the names of two 
noted Americans born in February. 
Concealed Crosswords. 
I. 
Don’t study till a wrinkle grows 
Across your forehead to your nose, 
II. 
Go out-of-doors and toss the hay, 
Or do some gardening every day. 
111, 
Although your back will ache, you'll 


ne 
In unskilled work a rested mind. 
IV. 
I often hang a shepherd’s crook 
Upon the wall beyond the brook, 
Vv. 
And put a bell beside the stile. 
Then if I jingle it a while, 
VI. 
I feel a sense of sweet repose 
That well-fed English mutton knows. 
Vil. 
And yet some dull, ungracious folk, 
Who never cracked a timely joke, 
Vill. 
Declare my muscles are not tough. 
But shall a student mind such stuff? 
Ix. 
He ought to know when it is best 
To let his tomes and folios rest. 
x 


rs And I’m so conscious of my looks, 
1 here and now renounce my books. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My first is out, and past, and gone; 
1 leave you that to think upon. 
My second, if we rightly use, 
ll grow to wealth the most profuse, 
Or so we’re told by millionaires 
And other men of great affairs. 
My whole,—’tis sad, but there’s no 
doubt,— 
Not one of us can live without; 
And yet the more I try to keep 
It small, it grows, till I could weep. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill each blank with the same six letters differ- 
ently arranged.) 
A — kept a certain — locked, and — 
against a dishonest man who offered him a — if 
he would open it. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pansy. 

2. 1. Hoodwink. 2. Windmill. 3. Fare thee 
well. 4. Sock, ray, tease—Socrates, the attic 
philosopher. 

8. 1. King Alfred’s cakes, burned. 2. Cleo- 
patra’s pearl, dissolved in vinegar. 3. Jacob’s 
venison. 4. Esau’s mess of potiage. 5. “Four 
and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” 6. The 
fox and the sour grapes. 7. “The queen was in 
the kitchen eating bread and honey.” 8. Ulysses’ 
companions at Circe’s feast. 9. Socrates’ cup of 
hemlock. 10. The chestnuts that the monkey 
coaxed the cat to draw from the fire. 

4. Pa? es 

ABOVE 
TOKEN 
EVENT 
RENT 8 

5. Watch, twelve inches, cabbage, honey-cell, 

6. 1. Male. 2. Read. 

7. Chests, giaour. 
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Falling by the Wayside. 
One of the pathetic sights which haunt the 
memory of the traveller returned from the heart 
of Africa is the suffering of the native porters on 


long and difficult journeys. Africans are a lazy 
race, it is true, but the hard work of “packing” 


for hundreds of miles over rough routes is often | 


too much for strong and willing men. 


We knew, says an English missionary, recount- 
ing an experience of this kind, that in every part 
of the thick forest through which our way led 
were enemies waiting for the stragglers, whom 
they would at once spear and then steal their 
loads. The porters knew this eyed well, but 
they did not seem to mind it, and for the sake of 
a little rest were willing to risk their lives. 

In one part of our journey, the way led through 
thick forest. Hour after hour we toiled on 
through the terrible heat. There seemed no air 
to breathe. Then there was the sickening want 
of water and proper nourishment, not to mention 
the weary work of urging on the porters. 


If it was hard for us, what must it have been | 


for the poor creatures who carried our loads! 
Among them, death had become common. Some 
had died from want of food; others, from other 
causes. 

I was walking with a companion at one time, 


| 


when we came upon a poor fellow sitting, or rather | 


reclining, by the roadside. 
on, but he shook his head. 
feet, but he could not stand. 

What were we to do? There were no villages 
for miles and miles around. I felt his pulse. It 
seemed to have stopped. His heart scarcely beat, 
and we knew it would all be over soon. All we 
could do was to carry him to a more comfortable 
spot, give him all the food we had with us, and 
the bottle of cocoa that I carried on my back. 
Then, with sad hearts and driven by necessity, 
we left him there to die. 


We raised him to his 


et ya 


Queer Names for Children. 


Thousands of people go through life cherishing 
a “grudge” against their parents for giving them 
absurd or incongruous names. The London Chron- 
icle has collected several instances where there 
seems to be ground for a legitimate grievance. 


It is little wonder that a demure and pretty girl 
in a north London suburb feels resentful when she 
has to answer to the name of Busybody, given to 
her in honor of the winner of a race, fifteen years 
ago; and among the names registered at Somerset 

ouse in 1898 are Airs and Graces and Nun Nicer, 
which are innocently borne by two little girls who 
may find them embarrassing fifteen years hence. 

The appalling name of Wellington Wolsele 
Roberts is borne by a young man who, in dispost- 
tion and appearance, is anything but militant, and 
as little likely to win fame on the battle-field as 
his lo meg eee Arthur Wellesley Wellington 
Waterloo Cox and Napoleon the Great Eagar. 

Even these names, inappropriate as they may 
be, are to be preferred to Roger the Ass, Anna 
Domini Davies and Boadicea Basher. 

To parents of large families the advent of 
another child is not always welcome, but it is 


| 


We tried to urge him | 





scarcely kind to make the unexpected child bear | 


a token of disapproval. It must be rather terrible 
to go through life, for example, as Not Wanted 
James, What Another, gf Fancy William Brown, 
or even as Last of "Em Harper, or Still Another 
Hewitt. And yet these are all names which the 
pe caprice of parents has imposed on innocent 
children. 


ee 


Room for All. 


The Western “boomer” has his own method of 
doing things. It is effective and he knows it; and 
he sees no particular reason for borrowing hints 
from the first Easterner who comes along. 
New York 7ribune has this story to tell: 


A bland and patronizin 

assing through a raw and new hamlet in the 

Jest, which its proud founders had dubbed B. 
City, and were sure would soon become a thrivin:; 
hive of human beings. Addressing a lank yout! 
who was lounging at the door of one of the rude 
shanties that passed for a “shoe emporium,” the 
New Yorker inquired sarcastically : 

“Who is that important-looking gentleman in 
the red flannel shirt?” 

“That’s Sam Peters,” was the proud reply. 
“He’s just opened the new post-office.” 

“And the tall person with no collar?” 

“He’s Long Mike. Just opened a grocery store.” 

“And the plump individual with the bald head?” 

“Handy Jim. Owns the new hotel.” 

“Indeed?” said the New Yorker. “Your city 
seems to be pretty well started. I should suppose 
there was nothing left fof a stranger like myself 
to open.” 

“Oh, I dunno!” drawled the lanky one. “We 
oie got no loonattic asylum yet. You might start 
that.” 


<-> 
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Eels as Water-Purifiers. 


Few people would be gratified if they should 
find an eel in their rain-water cistern, and prob- 
ably the last conelusion come to would be that 
the water was thereby improved. Yet, according 
to Professor Sobrero of Turin, this would be the 


case. 


The professor has recently suggested that eels 
should be used as purifiers of water. All one has 
to do in order to keep the water in the cistern 
yure is to put two or three eels, not very big, but 
ively, into it. With marvellous rapidity they will 
devour everything objectionable That may drop 
into the water or generate there. 

All that the water may chance to contain in the 
way of animalcules, infusoria, vegetable matter 
or animal matter, is acceptable to them. Their 
mission endéd, they may in turn be eaten, or may 
be saved as scavengers in other departments of 
the water-supply. 

The British Medical Journal inelines to the 
belief that after using the eels as scavengers few 
people would care to eat them, but remarks that 
eels eat worse things in their ordinary haunts 
than they are likely to find in the most neglected 
cistern. The same journal suggests that a useful 
field of action for eels may be found in reservoirs 
as well as in cisterns. 

—_—_————sOe—- 


Kind woman—Poor fellow! You look famished. 
How weuld a chop suit you? ramp (suspi- 





The | 


New Yorker was 





clously)—Mutton or wood-shed, lady? 
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WE EXCEL and UNDERSELL ALL! Poo 
Electric Carriage Lights, 95 
815 Tele once complete, 5.95 

pe ey Outfits, 25 

a8 cdtenl Batteries, 3.95 

Battery Table Lamps, 3.00 

Electric Railways, 2.95 

Electric Necktie Lights, 75 

Miniature Electric Lamps, 30 


Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Sup 


BUILT for SERVICE 











consumer 


west 
KA / the most reliable line of 
” we vehicles.etc. to be f any- 
L eee \woere. Built substantially of 
Guat,: XEN honest material—workman- 
vy, NY AS 1e best—one of them 


tanh 


* Our New Designs 
are Now Ready. 





> FF Samples Mailed 


kin as rep: d or your money back. 
“We will ship C.O.D.with privilege of examination. You 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Buggy, $84.09; fine spring 
$89.00; strong two horse Farm Wagon.@4 

Surrey, $54.00; well made Portian Cutter, 
; $5.50 up. Single harness $4.50; Farm 

arness. $12.95. Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B-177 ,Chicago 
















to you Free. 
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mington| & Gon 
Typewriters | P'2_.2tinse eee 


in the United States. You cannot obtain 
the new stylesin your local market or 
buy half as cheap. 

One price everywhere 


and we pay the freight. 





render 


Reliable Service 


Choice 
of Colors 


is made by our color 
combination model, which 
is sent free with our book 
P ahowt paint ant | ting. 
avery pro) owner 
should write for itand 
learn about 


Patton’s , 


Special inducements and 
sole agency to dealers. YY 
JAS. E. PATTON CO., 
wid, f 213 Lake St.. 
k Milwaukee, Wis. 











If you have only one room to deco- 
rate, see our new patterns before 
you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted ,™ 


every 
town to take orders from our large 
sample books, showing hundr 
of beautiful patterns. Every de- 
sign new, none of which can be 
found at your local dealers. We 
furnish free handsome adver- 
: bap | signs, illustrated circulars, 
a refer. customers to our 
agents wlio write us for sam- 


ples. 
The business pays well 

from the start... for no one 
can compete with you 

variety, quality or price. 

(Over 11,000 agents are 

now selling our pa- 

) 





For samples or 





























43 FLOWERS 30% 





20 Pkts. Seeds— re te . 
Pansies, Sweet ‘Peas, Wash fo Weeping 41-43 W. 14t ST. NEW YORK. 


143-145 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


23 BULBS—irn Scene King ana ve: 
berose ; 2 Hybrid 





riegated :1 double Tu 3 Giadi- Toc " k of Musi i 
olus ; 2 Butterfly do.; 4Spanish Iris ; 2 Tuber- U | close out our stock of Music, we will 
ous climbing Wistaria ; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis, eee fall shect-music 


marches, waltzes, 
s- 


quadrilles. (with calls), by Mendel 
8 A L a sohn, Beethoven, Monartjete..for 20¢., 
® or4lots 50c. Money if not suited. 


in the Old Town and 100 Songs with 
he gt oy P wey Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW FLORAL GUIDE—124 pages, 
REE with every order, 


The Conard & Jones Co.bex 7 West Grove, Pa. 














The above illustration is a ie fa gt of the Quaker Oats exhibit at 
elphia. 


the National Export Exposition held recently in Philadelp 

lt ts designtd to iliustrate the world-wide popularity of Quaker Oats, representing 
by a careful ethnological study the four great divisions of mankind. 

As usual, Quaker Oats received the highest award at the Exposition. 


Thoughtful people are coming more and more to realize that less 
meat and more Quaker Oats means better breakfasts, better health and 
better economy. Physicians and food specialists have long recom- 
mended it, and the popularity of Quaker Oats to-day among millions of 
the most intelligent people in this and foreign countries is a guarantee 
of its absolute superiority. 

QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also delicious, 
wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by 


Mrs. Rorer. Sent free, post-paid. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, II. 
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Write for Free Samples 
and Our 1900 Descriptive Booklet. 


| This cut represents one of our Dress Skirts mais o¢ 


‘Merritt’s Famous 


Stylish garments perfectly made 
from our many different materials, 


TO YOUR ORDER 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 


“ TAILOR- 
MADE 
FINISH.” 
Ask your dealer to see an assortment of our goods, 
; Don’t let him sell you 
“SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD.” 
We weave and finish all goods we sell. Our 
own tailors make them into garments. Hence, 


we guarantee all our productions. Address 


GEORGE MERRITT & CO., 
(Woolen Manufacturers, ) 
804 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, | nd. 








The Date 
1847 on a Spoon, 


fork or knife is the identifying mark 


of the genuine 


FULL TRADE-MARK 


“1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 


Whatever is proven to be best in design, work- 
manship, finish or wear, you will find in its 

tfected form in this brand. This condition 
s.made possible by experience gained from 
over half a century of continuous and success- 
ful manufacturing. The experimental stage 
was passed years ago. Wares bearing our trade- 
mark are fully guaranteed to give perfect satis- 
faction in every respect. 

Our catalogue, K, will give you further infor- 
mation and show you many designs. , It is free. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


“Rogers” ware. 











\ 23°! ST.,& 6'P AVE,, 
NEW YORK. 
149,150 MICHIGAN AVE.. 


— WHAT will pay 
you better than 
selling Wall Paper 
to your neighbors from our 
large sample books? 


We Wait to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


WE CARRY THE STOCK 

AND PAY THE FREIGHT 
No dealer can equal our line or 
sell as low. Half the houses 
in your town will be repapered 
this year. Write to our near- 
est store for particulars. 




























The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 







he i 


It will not streak, 
Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 


1o-cent package 














will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fam- 
ily for four 
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2 It will not settle, 
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months. 
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M 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD. ° 


Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 
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Coasting on Skees. 


Among national sports, the world over, very 
few can compare in excitement or in possible 
development of skill with coasting on skees, 
which is the delight of the young men of Norway 
and Sweden. Skees are long, slender snow-shoes 
made of thin wood; and a good idea of the feats 
which can be performed on them by experts may 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 








MOUTH-HARP Tie'Xew narp-o-chora: ‘Harp 


| and Zither combined. 17 inches long. 10 times louder 





be drawn from a description contained in the | 


latest book of travels by Paul du Chaillu. 
One day the Lapps said to me: “Paulus, the 


snow is in very fine condition for skeeing. We 


want you to come with us.” 

We made ready, and after a run of about four 
miles on our skees, we stopped near the edge of 
a long and very steep hill. Then one of the men 

id: 


sa(There is a wide gully which you cannot see | 


before reaching the bottom of the hill, and farther 
down is a river. We will go down this hill and 
jeap over both the gully and the river. Of course 
the greater our speed the — leap we can 
make. The danger is in not being able to reach 
the ledge on the other side; but accidents seldom 
happen, and the risk makes the fun more excit- 
“Fhe Lapps took their nye along the brink 
of the hill about ten yards apart, and at a signal 
they started on their skees, olding in one hand 
thelr sticks to be used as rudders to guide them. 
They slid down at tremendous speed. 

Suddenly I saw them fly through the air, and 
then land again. They had cleared the gully. 
Then, with increased momentum, they s for- 
ward, and leaping again, passed over the river 
and landed on the other side. 

I went down the hill after them as slowly as I 
could. The gully over which they had leaped 
seemed to be about ninety feet wide, and the 

lace from which they sprang was twelve or fifteen 
fect above the bank on the other side. They told 
me that some of the great leaps in the country had 
been more than one hundred and twenty-five feet. 

Then the Lapps showed me another feat. They 
planted several sticks in the snow in different 

sitions on the declivity of the hill and said: 

‘Paulus, we are going to show you how close we 
can come to those sticks. We can almost touch 
them with our skees as we coast down.” 

When they were once more in line, I gave a 
signal. They came down the hill with almost the 
same rapidity as before, but pushing their long 
guiding poles deeper into the snow. ost of them 
came within a few inches of the sticks. 

After passing one, they would change their 
direction and move to another stick, either left 
or right, farther down. 


~~ 
=<or 





Terrible Pests. 


Travelling has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. Major Waddell, in his new book, relates 
some experiences which few travellers in the 
Himalayas, or anywhere else, would care to dupli- 
cate. Foremost among these is the encounter with 
leeches in the damp forest of the Teester valley. 


A leech that is 4 Major Waddell 
explains, is no thicker than a knitting-needle. In 
such a condition, he is a dangerous enemy to every 
two-or sourteaeed creature that crosses his path. 

In that fores hungry leeches stood alert on 
very —_ of the brushwood that overhung the 
track, and on every dead leaf in the path. As the 
travellers approached, they lashed themselves 
vigorously to and fro in a frantic effort to seize 
hold of one or other of the party. The instant 
they touched their victim, they fixed themselves 

ly, and then, by a series of rapid movements 
reached a vulnerable point, and once there, los 
= an instant in beginning their surgical opera- 
ns. 

The servants and coolies, who walked barefoot, 
were badly bitten. From their ankles and legs 
little streams of blood trickled all day, and at 
almost every step they had to stop and pick off 
the pests. It was often hard to dislodge them. 

Major Waddell and some of his friends took the 
precaution to dust their stockings with tobacco- 
snuff, and bind their legs from ankle to knee with 

putties.” But the leeches were not to be kept 
out. They crawled through the eyelets of the 
epeticer’ boots, and caused them much discom- 


It was upon the poor cattle and goats and 

nies, however, that the leeches made the most 
etermined attack. Their legs were always bleed- 
ing, and the little pests would lodge in their 
nostrils and hang from their eyelids, and from 
every vulnerable part of the +. 
Waddell attributes the remarkable absence of 
four-footed game in these regions to the preva- 
lence of these tormenting creatures. 


—— 20 


At the Top. 


There are grades of honor, even among horses. 
We are apt to think of the war-horse as a proud 
animal, and so he is, and has a right to be, for he 
is called upon to be as brave as he is proud. But 
Proudest and most dignified of all the horses of the 
army is the animal that fills the position of drum- 
horse in the regimental band. In the British 
army, cavalry bands are mounted, and the most 
honorable position in all the band is that of the 
bearer of the kettle-drums. The horse is selected 
for his distinguished appearance. He is often 
Piebaid, although sometimes pure white ; but what- 
ever his color, his appearance must be consistent 
with the conspicuous position he has to fill. 


Something more than mere beauty of form is 
= 4 of the drum-horse. He must be trained 
aa he becomes a dignified and graceful bearer 
hi y handsome trappings that pertain to his 
ng calling. His education is severe and pro- 
pres bringing him up to that point where his 
dutic 24 intelligence make him equal to the 

uties required of him. 
of = nerves are severely tried by the booming 
be he large drums he carries, but in time he 

comes as indifferent to their noise as war-horses 
ride me Singing bullets. In the parade, his 
He T has his hands full in the use of the sticks. 
“ teoutrols the horse by means of reins fastened 
= Stirrup-strap near the foot. 

fel ? fame of the drum-horse is often won on the 
$ Won jtttle; and sometimes a war-horse that 
hi ~-; laurels on the battle-field, and can carry 
promoted’ = AF — =. porades, is 
e honore sition of drum-horse 

in the regimental band. ” 
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| span Mouth-Harp alone. 
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y to learn. Our fine Mouth- 
sent for 6 names pore payers and l4c. postage. 
Catalogue Free. HARP-O0-CHO: CO., 10 L 8t., Columbus, 0. 


Buy Direct 


and pay but one profit. 
Our assortment is one 
of the best and most com- 
plete in 


Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Plante, 

* Bulbs, Seeds. 
new, choicest old. Mail size postpaid.’Safe arrival and 


satisfaction guaranteed. Try us. Elegant Catalog free. 
year. acres. 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 733, Painesville, 0. 


|“Do Not 


Stammer. 


| Hundreds of Cured Pupils 











and truly wonderful.’ 
—Hon. John Wanamaker. 
| “TI have personal know!l- 
edge of cures of stammering 
performed by you.” 
— Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf, Phila. 
Send for new illus. book to the 





Edwin S. Johnston. 


(Established 1884,) 

1033 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Edwin 8. Johnston, Founder and Principal, who cured 
himself after stammering forty years. Please men- 
tion THE YOUTH’S COMPANION when writing. 


COTST ST SOTTO ST STUN TSU ED 
The legibility of a letter “e 3 


pends very much on the 
pens used. The 


Best are those which have a per- 
fectly smooth, even point 
andeasy action, made from 
St | of the Sheffield A 1 brand, 

ee employing expert work- 
men of long experience in 


making, and discarding ev- 
ery pen showing the slight- 





est sign of imperfection. 


SPENCERIAN 


pens have held the confi- 
EY dence of careful writers 
for over forty years. 


Samples of the leading numbers 
will be sent post-paid on 
receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“ The cure was very rapid 





PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, | 





COMPANION. 


A SHOULDER-BRACE 


That really stralghtons youu 
that’s guaranteed to do it—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


|} It straightens and strengthens 
| and it’s comfortable. For men 
and women and little folks. 
| All sizes, post-paid, . . . $1.50. 
Special Brace, extra strong, 2.00. 
NOTE. Send names of two dry- 
oods or furnishing dealers who 
| have not the Gamble Brace, and 
= ——— one will be sent you, pre aid, for 
$1.25. Your money back if you are not satisfied. Send 
snug chest measure over vest. Sent C. O. D. prepaid 
for examination, if you prefer. Send for Booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co.,Dept.F, Chicago. 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles— enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” 942 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 

‘or use. Achild can apply it. Shows 

no brushmarks,. Can be washed without 
tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as 
chairs, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
ete. Also made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Pl..N.Y.City. 175 F Randolph St.,Chicago,Ill. 






















DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 





Ruby Jeweled | 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.” 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
Elgin watch always has the word 

igin’’ engraved on the worke— 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCHCO., Elgin, Hl. 











New York. 





What’s the use experimenting on your complexion with 
lotions, tablets, or cheap powders ; use the world’s purest, 


forzoMs 


Medicated 
mplexion Powder. 


Pozzoni’s removes freckles and blemishes, makes the skin 
delicately soft, prevents that shiny appearance, contains no 
lime, zinc, lead, arsenic, or other poisons, so common in 
cheap imitations. Your toilet goods dealer refunds your 
money if Pozzoni’s is not satisfactory. Sample free ; box soc. 


J. A. POZZONI CO. 











St. Louis. 


| 








for men. A boy can 


most every boy should be able to have one. 


be independent and earn one. 
earn a 
a “‘ Favorite.” 
YoutTnu’s COMPANION PREMIUM LIST. 


you direct from 


Send 2-cent stamp for 132-page Illus. 
Cata. full of came Ser leférmation. 


J. STEVENS 

ARMS & TOOL CO., 
Box 38, 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





STEVENS 


The Rifle Made for Boys. 


Possessing the style, quality, accuracy and finish of high-priced rifles made 
et more enjoyment out of a Stevens ‘ Favorite” Rifle “4, 
than out of most any other thing he can possess, and their cost is so low that 


$6.00 With Open Sights. 
$8.50 With Target Sights. 
Boys, if your parents cannot spare the money to buy you a “‘ Favorite,”’ 
Shovel snow, do errands, do anything to 


ime, and save it. Before you know it you'll have enough to buy 
See special offer of the “Favorite” on page 547 of THE 


If you can’t get the Stevens of dealers, send price and we'll sell 
factory, express prepaid. 


























|garments and send 


| you wish. 
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The Famous ARLINGTON HOTEL, Hot 
Springs, Ark., where BLANKE’S FAUST 
BLEND COFFEE is served . .. . 























§ COFFEE FAME. —“@ 


Some hotels are famous for the cof- 
fee they serve. Good coffee 


“3 is the climax of a well- 
Q ordered breakfast or din- 
+ ner; bad coffee is inex- 
~~ cusable anywhere. The 


famous blend of a famous coffee ex- 
pert, Mr. C. F. Blanke, is known as 


Blan. 






is always fine and always the same. 
The mixture of coffees which com- 
pose this brand are blended 
by éaste, not by weight. Mr. 








C. F. Blanke knows the se- oo / 
cret; you will enjoy the bmw 
results. The best coffee is “a 


cheap enough. Poor coffee is 
dearest—figure the difference per 
cup in price or in satisfaction. 

A 3-lb. can of your grocer $1.30, or of us prepaid, 
VU he will not supply you. Signature on every can. 


C. F. BLANKE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Blanke’s Faust Blend is also used in 
Faust Café, St. Louis; Grand Pacific, 
Chicago; Shenley Hotel, Pittsburg; 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee; Arlington, 
Hot Springs, Ark. ; Russell House, Dt. 























WE HAVE NO AGENTS OR BRANCH STORES. ALL 
ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT DIRECT TO US. 


Dew Spring 
Suits, °5. 


F YOU wish something decidedly new in a 
dress or skirt, and entirely different from 
the ready-made garments which you find 

in every store, write for our Catalogue and 
Samples." There are hun- 
dreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable gar- 
ments to order at mod- 
erate prices. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates an exquisite line 
of exclusive designs 
which are shown by 
no other firm: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 
New Skirts in the 
latest Paris cut, $4 up. /' 
Wash Suits, $4 up. — 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. 


We also make finer 










samples of all grades. 
We pay express 
charges everywhere. 
If, when writing, you will mention any partic- 
ular color of samples that you prefer, we shall 
be glad to send you an assortment of the kind 
Write to-day for Catalogue and 
samples—you will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 





Buy at 
First Hand 


q@ Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly built, latest style car- 
riages and high-grade harness, with only 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
making:—Dealer’s Profits Cut Off. 

Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment of 
carriages, buggies, harness, robes, blankets 
and horse equipments. It accurately pic- 
tures and de- 
scribes all the | 30,2 
many styles, ] Price, 
and fully ex-| %* 
plains our meth- 
od of selling di- 
rect. Mailed free. 
@ «THE coLUBUS 
r CARRIAGE 

AND HARNESS CO., 

Colambus, Ohio. 
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COMPANION. 


TAMPS sent on soorenel. Onckeny 150 diff. fore: 
$ stamps,l0c. Mekeel Stam; Bite St:Lovis Bo. 


$99 to $2300 RUXEAVICTOR MACuINE 


Adapted to Light and pe! Work. Reliable and Finely 
Finished ; Guaranteed for 20 Years. Write for Catalogue. 
$e ticrom Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We ay) Freight. 
VICTOR MFG. CO, 161 to 167 Plymouth PI. 
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Brass Band 


Instruments. Drums, Lm meg | 
&8u sae: “Write for, catal 
illustrations. — 8 given yx 
sie and Instruct 
LYON «¥ HEALY, 
Adams 8t.. CHICAGO. 


‘DonT BUY AN | INCUBATOR 
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) e. write for our 26-page 
PAYS k. Tells how men 

tern P73 ss 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 


with small capital can 
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it. N.¥. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS. 


Tue WAR IN SoutH AFRICA.— As this 
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record closes, February 8th, a general advance of 
the British forces in South Africa appears to be 
in progress. General Buller is making a third 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith, and is attacking 
the Boer positions east of Spion Kop. He has 
gained some ground, but encounters stubborn 
resistance. In Cape Colony, 
there are preparations for an 
invasion of the Free State. A 
column commanded by General 
Kelly-Kenny has been opera- 
ting south of the Orange River; | 
“and -a strong force has been 
sent by General French to seize | 
Nowal’s Pont, an importan’ 
strategic point, where the rl 
way crosses the Orange River and connects with 
the Free State trunk line to Bloemfontein. A| 
foree under General MacDonald is operating west | 
of the Boer position, north of the Modder River. | 





GENERAL KELLY-KENNy 


THE “CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY.”—The 
President transmitted to the Senate February 5th, 
a convention to which Great Britain had agreed, | 
for the abrogation of certain articles of the | 
“Clayton- Bulwer Treaty.” It has been a 
disputed question whether this treaty was still 
in force, but if it were, it would prevent the 
construction and control, by the United States, 
of any canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. The new convention leaves the United 
States free to build and control a canal, subject | 
only to a guarantee that the canal shall be) 
neutral and unfortified. 

Tue British House or Commons, Feb- 
ruary 7th, sustained the government’s policy | 
in South Africa by rejecting a hostile amendment 
to the address in reply to the speech from the | 
throne. There were 352 votes against the 
amendment to 139 in its favor. The Irish 
members refrained from voting. 

Tue POLITICAL CRISIS IN KENTUCKY is 
still unsettled, when this record closes. Senator | 
Goebel died February 3d, from the wound which | 

he received January 30th. Mr. 

J.C. W. Beckham, his associate | 

on the Democratic ticket, was 

at once sworn in as governor. | 

Ms» Certain Republican and Demo- 

77» evatie leaders have formed an 

agreement by which each side 

makes concessions, but Gov- 

ernor Taylor has not signed it. 

Republican legislators are holding sessions at 

London, and Democratic legislators at Louisville, 
but there is no quorum at either place. 





GOVERNOR TAYLOR. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
IsLANDs is the chief subject of the first part of 
the report of the Philippine Commission, which 
the President transmitted to Congress February 

2d. The commission recom- 
mends a territorial form of gov- | 
ernment, similar to that framed | 
by Thomas Jefferson for the 
territorial organization of Louisi- | 
ana. The scheme outlined by 
the commission provides for the | 
appointment of a governor and | 





SENATOR GOEDEL. 
dent, but allows the natives to elect at least one | 
branch of the legislature, and to carry on the) 
town and county councils with the aid of a small | 
number of American commissioners. 

alas | 

THe Stratus oF Puerto Rico.— The 
business interests of Puerto Rico have suffered 
of late, because they are cut off from the trade 

formerly carried on with Spain, 

without receiving compensating 
advantages in trade with the 

United States. A bill was 

introduced in the House of 

Representatives to make Puerto | 
. Rico a customs district of the | 
“United States, which would | 

give the island free trade with 

this country. It is now pro- 
posed to levy on Puerto Rican products imported 
into the United States one-fourth of the rates on 
corresponding products from foreign countries. 

AN INTERESTING QUESTION arose in the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, in con- 
nection with this decision. This was whether 
the new possessions are a part of the United 
States, in the sense in which the term is used in 
the section of the Constitution which directs that 
all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. If this were so, 
there could be no separate tariff for Puerto Rico. 
But the majority of the committee decided that 
the term “United States” as used in this section 
applies only to the states that constitute the 
Federal Union, and that Congress has power to 
govern Puerto Rico and the Philippines indepen- 
dent of the limitations of the Constitution. This 
decision was reached by nearly a party vote—all 
the Republicans, with one exception, accepting 
this view, while all the Democrats opposed it. 


J. C. W. BECKHAM, 





other high officials by the Presi- | | 
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FRIED ONIONS 


‘Indirectly Caused ‘aused the Death of 
the World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
| death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive 
indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 





of value, but it would be difficult to find a | 
more indigestible article than fried onions, and | 


to many people they are simply poison; but 
the onion does not stand alone in this respect. 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly 
digested be¢omes a source of disease and dis- 


comfort, whether it be fried onions or beef- | 
| steak. 


The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion. Some 
stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient in 
gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric 
acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements of 


digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing | 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s | 


Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on | 


treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes 
|his remarks by saying, ‘‘For those suffering 
| from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms 
| of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to 
| take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
| after each meal. I advise them because they 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten. -I never knew a case of 
indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.’’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines, claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion, can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 


Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and | 


they are not only the safest and most success- 


ful, but the most scientific of any treatment for | 


indigestion and stomach troubles. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’ S WORK. 





Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1g dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money req 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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With Four Interchangeable Blades of Different Sizes. 

in a Hollow Brass Handle four inches long. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of 75 cents. 

SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


All contained 
A Handy Pocket Tool. 
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Cures Catarrh 


For 65 years it has never been equalled for thie 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and 
Headac restores lost sense 
of smell, ruggists or by mail 

t-paid. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, 0. 
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ae food, mi by selling 18 packages of 
English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package makes 50c worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will fetward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions, 
When gou sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest . We trust you. Don't lose this 
opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders te 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills 
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In bill, stamps or P. 0. ener Soest and a beautiful 

water-color, size 12x 24, will you. 

AMERICAN WATER- COLOR COMPANY, 
74 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 











For any room or every 
room —_. be selected from 
our oe e book of beauti- 
ful new designs. Manufac- 
turer’s stock of 3, 000 


cts. to $3.00 a 

25 per cent. less than 
ordinary dealers prices. The 
sample book is free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted 
every part of the country. 

4 KAYSER & fi. mAn 

1214-1216 Market St.., 











RE YOU RUPTURED? 


There is one Truss which brings about a 
sure and permanent cure. What this Truss 
does is described as follows by Dr. Wx. T. 
BULL, Dr. WM. B. COLEY, and JONATHAN 
F. C. MACREDY, ¥. R. C. S., three of the 
world’s greatest surgeons and highest au- 
thorities on Hernia; 

“Complete retention of the Hernia with 
comfort to the patient,” and “not only to 
retain the rupture, but also to close the opening 80 
perfectly and aE» that the parts, are placed in 
the ae favorable condition for cure. 

Dr. Eggleston Truss does this. Write for new 
book just pub! lished ¢ on “The Cu we of Rupture.” 


Dr. C. H. Eggleston & Co., Suite 490, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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class. Prices 
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AT URE @ SCIENCE 
ArMoR AGAINST GuNs.—The recent trials | 
at Indian Head, on the Potomac, of the armor | 
made for the Russian battleship Retvizan, build- | 
ing in this country, seemed to show that armor- | 


plate of the Krupp form made in America hasthe <4 


advantage in the endless contest between guns 
and armor. Five-inch projectiles with a striking 
velocity of more than 2,000 feet per second failed 
to penetrate more than two inches in a five-inch 
plate, and the projectiles were broken in pieces, 
while the plate was not cracked. 

Opp EFFECT OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS.— 
In a Brussels street traversed by an electric 
tram-car line, it has been noticed that the trees 
on one side of the way begin to lose their foliage 
early in August, the leaves turning brown and 
dropping off. But in October the same trees 
begin to bud again, and sometimes even blossom. 
Meanwhile the trees on the opposite side of the 
street are unaffected, losing their foliage late in 
the autumn and budding only in the spring. The 
cause of the anomaly is supposed to be leaking 
electric currents, which stimulate the growth of 
the trees affected. 





Curious WANDERINGS OF SMOKE.—| 
During the voleanic eruption in the Hawaiian | 
Islands last summer, the smoke rose to a height | 
of between five and six miles, and then drifted | 
away to the northeast. At a distance of 600 
miles from Hawaii it settled upon the surface 
of the sea, and was then carried back by the | 
northeast wind to its place of origin, where it | 
arrived a fortnight after its original departure, | 
and covered the entire group of islands with its 
heavy pall. 


| 

SMALLER THAN ATOMS.—It has usually | 
been assumed that the atoms of which all matter 
consists are indivisible, but Prof. J. J. Thomson, | 
of the Royal Society of Great Britain, thinks | 
that he has found evidence of the divisibility of 
atoms. Experiments with cathode rays indicate, 
he says, that the stream of electrified particles 
projected from the negative plate consists of 
corpuscles torn from the atoms composing the 
electrode, and not of the whole atoms themselves. 
These corpuscles are very small portions of the 
atoms from which they come. 

THE SEARCH FOR ExTINcT MONSTERS.— 
The party of geologists, paleontologists and 
botanists who were invited last summer by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company to visit and 
explore the fossil fields of Wyoming, spent 40 
days in the rocky wilder- 
ness. Within 20 days 
their number had dwin- 
died from 66 to 14 men, 
the majority having given 
up the undertaking en | 
route. About six tons 

, ; of the fossil remains of 
ancient animals were collected and shipped east- 
ward, but no complete skeleton of a dinosaur | 
was discovered. Much of the exploration was in | 
a rough country resembling the “Bad Lands’”’ of | 
Dakota. The bones were found cracked into | 
innumerable pieces, and had to be bandaged and | 
set in plaster before removal. 

CuIna’s UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES.— 
An indication of some of the important indus- 
trial effects which may be expected to follow the 
opening up of China, is given in recent reports 
concerning the Chinese tree called the “‘tu chung.” 
Both French and English botanists assert that 
this tree contains a valuable substance resembling 
Tubber, or gutta-percha. Mr. Weiss, of Owens 
College, believes that the substance is a true 
caoutchouc, and that the tree will become of 
great economic importance. 

A New Prst or THE FIELDs.—It is 
estimated that the State of Maryland lost 
$3,000,000 during the past season through the 
Tavages of the pea-louse, which, Prof. W. G. 
Johnson, of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
says, is an insect new to science. It belongs to 
the well-known group of the aphides, or plant- 
lice, and on account of some change in conditions | 
has become suddenly abundant, appearing for the 
first time on the cultivated pea. It is of a green | 
color, and only an eighth of an inch long. It 
sucks the juices from the leaf and stem, and the | 
Plant dies. Not only in Maryland have growers | 
of peas suffered, but in New Jersey, Delaware, | 
New York, Virginia, North Carolina and Con- 
necticut also. Fortunately the pea-louse has 
many insect enemies, which played havoc with 
it before the clese of the season. | 
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PRESERVED BY THE PHONOGRAPH.—The | 
native music of aboriginal tribes is regarded as | 
of great importance in anthropology, and the | 
Tecent British (Cambridge) expedition to the 
Torres Straits and New Guinea carried along | 
Phonographs to record the songs of the savages. 
Some of the songs thus recorded on Murray 
Island are already obsolete, and will, it is believed, 
die out with the old men of the tribes. “In savage 
life,” says one of the members of the expedition, 
Songs of a tribe are its chief heritage.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The ist edition of Our New 
» Guide to Rose Culture, the 
leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 


375,000 TREES 


1 ‘arieties. Also all kinds vines and small fruit 
thing for parks, gardens, orchards. 2 new Red 
mailed for 10c. Cata. free. Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y 


vou STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page 
book, The ‘and Treatment of Stam- 









mering. The largest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- | 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively | 
for persons who stammer. Address 
: Vik The Lewis School for Stammerers 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. 42 a Benoit uae ’ 


WONDER Enéim Wiie- 


Will beat in half a minute. 

Will whip cream in three minutes. 
Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. Sent postpaid on receipt of sang l5e. We 
are the largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, 

h Granite and Tin Ware in the world 
AGENTS, write how to get this and others of our 
best selling household novelties.—Outfit worth $2.00— 
FREE. All goods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Address Dept. AG OUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 

25 Randolph &t., Chicago, Ill. 

















‘ free on request. Dages 
AND euperb illustrated. Describes 

nearly 200 entirely new roses and 

all old f i Makes 

with D.&C.Roses sure. Describes 

a}l other desirable flowers. Also 


free sample of our magazine— 
THE DINGEE£ CONARDCO, 
Ny est Grove, Pa. 
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Calendar 


has certainly caught the public by 
storm and a second edition is now on 
the press. It is a handsomely em- 
bossed, 12-colored, lithographed cal- 
endar with the prettiest child’s face 
ever printed. We send it free toevery 
pundiaase of bottle of 


Effervescent 
SATE 


(‘THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS") 


FF 


Abbey’s Salt is composed of fruit 
acids and saline ingredients forming an 
elegant, evenly granulated, efferves- 
cent tonic laxative of delightful acid 
flavor. It is so pleasant to the taste 
that even children take it eagerly. 


FFF 


It will t and relieve Consti- 
ness, Rheumatism, Gout, Fevers, 
ak Uns Cans It 
the blood and clears the ° 

ce 


Phy ye be 
an un t ve to. 
Don’t be one of hese,” Tabs care 
of your health while you have it. 
Ries On es Aaa we 
eep you in good health ear 
Sound ter bnelen pear 
and bowels in perfect condition. 
ee 


“TI am glad to say I find Abbey’s Salt 
an excellent laxative and ant-acid. It gives 
good results in various forms of Dyspepsia 
and in Constipation. I havealways thought 
that the effervescent salines were not half 
as well known and used in this oouey ae 
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le who never 


they ought to be.””—Dr. N. B 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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N many makes of silver- 
ware beauty of design is 
sacrificed in securing good 

wearing qualities. Such goods 
wear well, but you cannot 
take pride in them; they’re 
so severely plain. 

In other makes, quality is 
deficient while design is pleas- 
ing. Such goods sell on their 
good looks, but they lack 
endurance. 


The “1835 
R. Wallace” 


Silverware com- 
bines beauty of 
design and excel- 
lence of quality to a 
degree not found in 
any other make. 

What could be more 
dignified and beautiful 
and yet possess such a 
touch of daintiness as 
does our new Stuart 
Pattern shown here ? 
While underneath the 
pattern there’s the 
“R, Wallace” quality 

that ensures the most en- 
during table silverware 
in the world. 

Would you like some 
inside information 
about silverware? Like 
toknow about thequal- 
ity of silver used and 
how much? Inter- 
ested to know about 
the metal under 
the silverplate ? 
We'll send you a 

book, free, telli: 

all about it, wit 
half-tone ilius- 
trations of our 

**ASTORIA,’’ 

** JOAN,’’ 

**VIRGINIA”’ 

patterns. Youcan 

alwaystellour sil- 

verware by our 
Trade-Mark, 

1835 R. Wallace” 


R. Wallace & Sons 


Mig. Co., 
Wallinglor4, Conn. 











































































A BICYCLE 


By Selling Baker's Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Starch, Soap, Etc., 


among your friends. You can 
have your choice of a Boys’ or 
Girls’ or Ladies’ or Gents’ Bi- 
cycle, and need only sell a very 
small amount of Baker's ‘oods to 
earn one. You can readily do the 
work in your spare time. If you 
should be in a hurry to get the bi- 
cycle before you had sold enough, 
ou can pay a few dollars in cash. 
e recommend that you get your 
orders and send in about once in 
two weeks, and a record of your 
sales carefully kept in 
our store will soon 
show enough for 
you to receive a 
splendid 1900 bi- 
cycle free of 
cost. Sell $60 
worth for a $30 
Boys’ or Girls’ 
Bicycle; 870 
worth for a $35 
Ladies’orGents’ 
Bicycle; $100 
worth for a $50 
Highest Grade Bi- 
cycle. We offer other 
rewards of Watches, Ath- 
letic Goods, Furniture, Draperies, Etc. 
Write for Cata., order sheets and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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If you want the Calendar, but 
— to purchase Abbey’s 

It from your local druggist, 
send us 4c. in stamps to pay 
postage and packing and we 


will send one by return mail. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 


Abbey’s Salt is lish and was 
introduced into the United States 
last spring. It is sold in DRUG 
ly, in many cities and 
Dept. B 15 Murray St., New York. P 
1 














Hundreds of thousands all over the world 


use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene is a 
8) ific for Whooping-Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
tarrh, Coughs, Colds. 

A germicide of great value in the treatment 
$f qqamagiens diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
et Fever. 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 

cians and prominent people free. 
id by all ow P 

Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., N.Y.City. 
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He M. J. CARPENTER, President Chicago & 


Eastern Illinois R. R., learned Telegraphy 
in Valentines’ School of Telegraphy 2 
odd years ago. 


Started 


Your chances are just as 


as his were. 


; gor 
Right. For 2% years we have been teaching 


Telegraphy and f 
It is a pleasant and profitable trade which is 


service. 
easily and quickly learned, 

frite for our Illustrated Catalogue. It explains our 
ways of helping Students to defray the expense of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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STUDY Instruction by mail. adapt- 
ed toeveryone. Takes spare 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 48 MasestTic Bios. Devroir, Mich. 


lacing our graduates in the railway 















time only. Three courses; Gs 
Preparatory and College 

Law Course; also Busi 

ness Law Course. Ini. / 
prove your condition 


and prospects. Graduates every-/’/, 

where. Liberal terms offered // 

M Ten years of success. Full 
particulars free. 








For enameling furniture and woodwork as well 
as bath-tubs, radiators and all surfaces subjec 

to extremes of temperature. You cun do it your- 

if. If your dealer doesn’t keep it, write us. 

. B, Acme White Lead Detroit, Mich. 

Our booklet, “Enamels and Enameling.” with sam- 

ples of colors, sent free. 








Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
0c. at your grocers. 





LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
Booklet *‘How to Make Good Things to Eat” free 





Machinery, 


If you like to plan and carry out 
your plans in iron, steel and brass, 
why not use your leisure hours in 

taking a course BY MAIL that will 
make you a steam or mechanical or 
electrical engineer ? Or you can learn 


architectural or mechanical drafting, 
or take your choice among 50 other cour- 
ses. Your own room will be your study, 
lecture hall and recitation room if you 


Learn 
Engineering 


BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


We will be glad to send you booklets 
showing how our students all over the 
world are preparing themselves fer 
future success and greatness. Many 
of our 150,000 students have been 

established in their careers, while 

others have obtained responsi- 

ble and well-paid positions 
while still studying. 


We will send you the address 
of a student near you, wit 
whom you may compare 
notes. Tert-books free. Fees 
payable monthly. 


Tnternational 
Correspondence Schools, 


a we " 
Ce, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

are often given to sub- 


rely . sixteen pages 
Swe ot oe Lam issue of the paper. All 


scribers in a single week 
additional pages over eigh 


the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that_the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subse’ r wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our pooks unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








APOPLEXY. 


POPLEXY, or its English 
equivalent, “‘a stroke,” 
is a good name for a 


t—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


when sent by mail, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| need more before they have earned enough to pay | 


for them. 

Some, almost of course, are improvident. They 
soon run through their money, and are then classed 
as paupers. 

To be a pauper entails annoyances. ‘The pauper 
must sit at the paupers’ table in the dining-room, 
must have her name in the paupers’ list on the 
blackboard, and must go to bed earlier than the 
rich girls, by which title the more provident 
students are designated. If the pauper needs 
clothes, she is given an old garment and told to 
| patch it. Naturally every girl desires to get out 
| of this class as quickly as possible. She therefore 

becomes industrious and practises economy. Not 
| more than eight or ten out of the seventy-two girls 
| are to be found in the pauper class at one time. 

Rewards in the shape of a small addition to the 
wages, and punishments in the shape of a decrease 
of the same, are also resorted to. Such a scheme 
| can hardly fail to teach lessons of industry and 
| thrift. 


COASTING ON SNOW-SHOES. 


In Russia one of the great winter sports is 
| coasting. As the snow-shoes in use in that country 

are long, narrow strips of ash wood, the wearer of 
| them is able to slide over the snow whenever he 
| has oceasion to descend a slope. 


“coast” of this kind: 


of course—some ten yards in width. I shoul 

have to turn at right angles, and run along the 
level surface of the ice, in order to avoid darting 
up the es bank and slipping down again 
backward. 

I shot the hill very successfully, reaching the 
river with a terrific impetus; but I could not turn 
to the left quickly enough, and was carried with 
irresistible force straight up the bank opposite. 
The — took me several feet up the stee 
incline, but when at last my shoes abruptly cease 
to move, I fell backward. Being on a steep slope, 
my head rested much lower than my feet, and as 
| these were in snow-shoes, I was quite unable to 
recover myself. 

When I realized this fact, a chill ran through m 
frame. What in the world should I do? Must 
really lie there and starve? I should certainl 


An English | 
sportsman thus describes how he attempted a| 


| Mee ” 
I found a most fascinating hill, long and not too | A Perfect Food 
steep. At the bottom was a river—frozen over, | 


** Preserbes Health’’ 


Your smile is made much more pleasing if it be- 
| trays a row of pearly teeth that Rubifoam has cleansed. 
All druggists ; 25 cents. (Ade. 








STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 








| You need no other seed 
catalogue if you have 


urpee’s for 1900. 


While not the largest, it is the brightest 
and best. It is a book of 140 pages, care- 
fully written among the growing crops at 

the largest trial grounds in 
Fordhook America. We cannot afford 
Farms, — to waste copies to those who 
want only the “pretty pictures,” but 
|] shall be pleased to send it FREE fo all 
|| who intend to plant seeds in 1900. 
|| Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURFEE &CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 























** Prolongs Life ’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
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disease under which the 
sufferer falls to the 
ground, unconscious 
and paralyzed, as if he 
had been struck down 


freeze to death long before the keepers coul 
track and release me! 

For many minutes my frantic exertions were 
jm nee = and I was seriously losing heart, when 
fortunately the instep-strap of one of the shoes 
e way. Having got one shoe off, I succeeded | 
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by a blow. The usual cause of apoplexy is the 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the brain and a 
consequent escape of blood, but the condition may 
also be produced by the sudden plugging of a 
blood-vessel with a clot. The result in both cases 
is much the same—a destruction of a portion of 
the brain substance. 

It is a common idea that only the aged are liable 
to a stroke, but this is incorrect. The disease is 
not at all uncommon in infancy, and it may occur 
at any age, although the period during which it 
occurs with greatest frequency is the decade from 
forty-five to fifty-five years. 

The underlying cause of apoplexy is disease of 
the blood-vessels, which renders them liable to 
rupture when any unusual strain is put upon them. | 
Thus we find that a-stroke is often brought on by 
mental excitement, or by some unusual physical | 
exertion, such as running for a car or lifting a | 
heavy weight. Apoplexy may come on in the 
night; then it is very probably induced by a 
vivid dream, in which the heart is made to beat 
forcibly. 

Temperance advocates find in apoplexy one of | 
their strongest arguments against alcohol, for | 
overindulgence in drink is perhaps the most | 
fruitful cause of disease of the arteries, and the | 
excitement of a debauch very commonly termi- | 
nates in an apoplectic seizure in one whose 
arteries are softened or brittle. However, intem- | 
perance is by no means the only cause of apoplexy, | 
and it would be most unjust to suspect every one | 
who suffers a stroke of drinking to excess. | 

At the moment of an attack a person may be 
feeling unusually well, or there may have been a 
little pain or fullness in the head. Then, without | 
warning, he falls and loses consciousness. The 
face is usually flushed, the pulse and the arteries 
in the neck are beating powerfully but rather | 
slowly, the breathing is somewhat slow, and there 
is usually snoring and a puffing out of the cheeks 
and lips. | 

Death may occur in this first attack, but the | 
majority of patients recover more or less com- 
pletely. They are, however, in danger of a second 
stroke, which is more liable to result fatally. 

A sufferer from apoplexy should be placed on 
the bed with the head and shoulders raised. Hot 
cloths, which may be wrung out of mustard 
water, should be wrapped round the arms and 
legs, and cold cloths or an ice-bag applied to the 
head. 
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TEACHING THRIFT. 


A new experiment in the way of a junior 
republic is said to be in successful operation in 
Baltimore, the subjects of it being colored girls. 
It was put in operation on a small scale by Miss | 
White, the assistant matron of the Johns Hopkins | 
Colored Orphan Asylum, and its object is to train 
children to be frugal and industrious. According | 
to a writer in the Baltimore Sun, the scheme is | 
working well. 

Currency of pasteboard is in circulation, each | 
piece corresponding in value to the coin it repre- 
sents. It is treasured as carefully as actual 
money, for in the institution it has the buying 
power of money. | 

The girls are hired by the week. The pay varies | 
according to the usefulness of the workers, the | 
lowest wages being twenty-five cents a week, and | 
the highest a dollar. With this the girls buy all | 
they have, with the exception of food and lodging. | 
Shoes, stockings and other wearing apparel, cake, | 
candy and all extras must come out of the money | 
earned. 

Most of the children soon learn to take care of 
their money, and find that idleness leaves them | 
badly off. Experience teaches them that they | 
must be careful with their clothes, or they will 





| the ancient cathedral of Liibeck, in Germany, | 


the second. Since that have been careful 


further violent ety - mgt in 
a 
how I shoot hills with narrow rivers at the foot. | 


ADMONITION. 


Epitaphs often touch the casual reader; some- | 
times they make him smile. It is not often they | 
make him stop and think. Among the tombs of 


there is a slab bearing an inscription before which | 

the sightseer pauses and grows reflective as he | 

reads the words cut in the gray stone. } 
Thus speaketh Christ, our Lord, to us: 


Ye call me Master and obey me not; 
#0 cat me Light and see me not; 
ee 


Ye call me Wise and follow me not; 
Ye call me Fair and love me not; 

Ye call me Rich and ask me not; 

Ye call me Eternal and seek me not; 
Ye call me Gracious and trust me not; 
Ye call me Noble and serve me not; 
Ye call me Mighty and honor me not; 
Ye call me Just and fear me not; 

If I condemn you blame me not. 


A CLEVER TEACHER. 


An incident which occurred at a private school 
in Louisville, and is narrated in the Courier- 
Journal, illustrates, among other things, the 
unwisdom of judging by first impressions. A new 
teacher had just taken the girls’ class in English. 


On the first day she told the class that she would 
not give a regular lesson, but that each girl might 
write down all the ang she knew and bring that 
to the next day’s recitation. 

Several girls who had brothers, and the rest who 
knew other girls’ brothers, set these young men to 
work. The result was marvellous. When the class 
was called the next day, there was not a girl who 
could not show two closely written pages of slang 
expressions. The teacher looked at them. 

“Very good,” she said. ‘Now translate them | 
into English.” 

The new teacher had no trouble in winning the | 
respect of her class. | 





HER ENDORSEMENT. 


A lady entered a bank in Syracuse, says the 
Herald of that city, and handed a check to the 
paying teller. | 


“Madam,” said he, gently, ‘“‘you have forgotten | 
to endorse it.” | 
“Endorse it?” she repeated, with a little wor- 
ried smile. 

“Yes; you must write your name on the back, 
to show t you will rene? the bank in case the 
issuer of the check should fail to answer our call.” 

“Oh!” she said, gecopeng the pen. 

When the teller looked at the check again, this 
is what he read: 

“The —— bank has always paid up what it owes, 
and you need have no worry. Therefore, I endorse 
this check. Very truly yours, Mrs. J. B. Blank.” 


HIS ADDRESS. 


The following, from an English paper, will be 
enjoyed by speakers who have found themselves 
called upon to address audiences already wearied 
by excessively long speeches: 


A certain man was invited to speak at a local 
gathering, and veing nobody in particular, was 
last on the list of speakers. Moreover 
he chairman introduced several speakers whose 
names were not on the list, and the audience was 
tired out when he said, introducing the final 
speaker, “‘Mr. Bones will now give us his address.” 

vie ” said Mr. Bones, rising, “is 551 
Park Villas, 8. W., and I wish you all good night.” 


“WHat’s nothing?” asked an olf pedagogue, 
who loved to invent verbal traps. 
stocking without any leg.” 


“Tt’s a footless 





freeing myself of | 


“Known the world over. 


. . . Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical e 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper jm 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. uta. s 


Trane, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
@ on Every Package Established 1780. % 
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BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 


UNEQUALLED FOR LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, 
CLUSB-ROOM AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 


This hand- 
some material 
does not crack, 
peelnorrot; never 
molds, never gets 
sticky, defaces 
with difficulty, is 
always flexible. 

Tested for six ;; 
railway lines, with unqualified success. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION, i899. 
Enough to cover a chair-seat sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Free sample, 15 x6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s address. 





PO 





CAUTION.— There are worthless imitations. G has “Pantasote” stamped on goods. 
PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. A, NEW YORK CITY. 








ears by leading furniture makers, carriage and yacht builders, steamship and 








Collars ana Cuffs 


HESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 
must not be confounded with paper collars and 
cuffs. They are made of fine cloth, finished both 

sides alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. 


No Laundry Work ! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 





The turn-down collars are reversible and give 
double «+ e. Sold by dealers: 10 collars 
or Jae ot om, 25 cents. 
sen . 30 cts. t-paid. 
le At or pair of cufte 
sent for 6c.in stamps. Give > 
size and style desired. J 


, ‘Reversible Collar Co., 
(Dept. 9.) Boston, 
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Character is the sum total of 
one’s habits, and a man’s work 
will reflect his character— 
his habits. %& % HH mH & 
One reason Pingree-made Shoes 

are always handsome, honest 
and feel best, is because his firm 
cannot make the other kind. You 


know what is said about an old 
dog and new tricks. For a third of 


\ sant a century Pingree & Smith have 
SS turned out the best-looking, good-wear- 
ing shoes capital and skill could produce. 


Pingree Shoes are made for Women, Men and Children in many styles 
and of many kinds of leather. Every genuine Pingree Shoe bears the 
maker’s name. They are “or sale at first-class stores. Ask your dealer. 


The THREE PINGREE SPECIALS are: 


“Gloria” “Governor” “Composite” 
$3.50, Woiren. $4, nin. $3, Woinen. 
The Best Shoes in the World for these Prices. 


These trade-names are stamped on every genuine pair. 


“Pingree Shoe Talk” is just off the press, and a most interesting booklet. 
It will be sent free on application. 


Pingree & Smith, 


Makers, 





Established 1866. DETROIT. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


Wherever in the United States we have no dealer, we send Pianos 
on trial (on easy payments if desired) and guarantee to suit you as 
well as if you lived in Boston. If unsatisfactory, we pay railroad freights 
both ways. This may seem risky to you — it has ceased to seem so to 
us. If you are unacquainted with our house we will gladly give unques- 
tionable references as to our financial responsibility, the high merit of 
our piano, and our reputation for honorable dealing. The New England 
Conservatory of Music has bought since 1882 over 250 Ivers & Pond 
Pianos. We refer to this and the other 200 schools and colleges now 
using our Pianos. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

Catalogue and personal letter quoting lowest prices, with valuable infor- 


mation about piano-buying, including our unique easy payment plans, 
giving from one to three years to complete purchase, free upon request. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 

















JCRESC E NT 
BICYCLES 





YY) HEN you pay your money and make 
B48) your choice of wheels, be sure that 


you get a choice wheel. Don’t select 
a wheel of uncertain value. Take a 
Crescent. If there was anything better 
in wheeldom, we should be making it. 


BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS MODELS, $60. 
ADULTS’ CHAIN MODELS, $25, $26 and $35. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ MODELS, $25. ag | 
....Send for Crescent Catalogue. ~ 2a 


STERLING Cyne ) 


“ Built Like a Watch.” 


OT built like a dollar watch, but = 
N like a full-jewelled, hundred-dollar YS 
ms} timepiece. There is not a bearing nor 
a partin the Sterling that does not have 
careful inspection before assembliug the 
wheel. The Sterling Bicycle wears like 
a watch, too. 





Bevel Gear Chaintess Models, $75. 
Roadsters, $40; Light Roadsters, $50. 
Tandems, $75. 


...Send for Sterling Catalogue. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 
501 Wells &t., 36 Warren 8&t., 
Chicago. New York. 
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FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
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A GOOD BREAKFAST I BRINGS A GOOD DAY. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is steadily crowding meat off the American 
breakfast table because it is healthier, cheaper and better than meat. It 
should be eaten freely, as it contains all of the nourishing qualities of the 
best wheat with no indigestible matter. 

It stimulates the organs of digestion and elimination. 


Besides being an easily and quickly prepared breakfast dish, delicate, appetizing and nourishing, 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food makes cmH riddle Cakes, Gems, Muffins and uddings. Also 
an excellent thickening for Soups. Cold Pettijohn’s Porridge is delicious when fried like corn-meal 
mush. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. It tells all about cooking all kinds of 
cereals all sorts of ways. Sent free, post-paid. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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Picture 
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was taken from a liv- 

ing model wearing the 
FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
WAIST. It is not the head 
of.an actress pasted on a pic- 
tured form, but a . 
living model. It i ~ 
truthfully shows ¢ < 
the FERRIS’Waist (~ - 

in all its natural 

beauty; all its 

healthful 

comfort. . . 

Compare 

its easy, 

graceful 

curves with 

the rigid 

lines of a corset; con- 

sider that it yields to 
every motion of the 
wearer, and you 

have the simple 

reason why so 

many women wear 


FERRIS sexs: WAISTS. 


Every martyr of the corset should get the Ferris book of models, free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75 ; Misses’, 50 cents to$1.00; Children’s, 25 cents to 50 cents. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 a New York. 
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own a 1900 bicycle bearing the 
Columbia Name Plate is to have a 
guarantee that each constructive detail 
of the machine possesses those elements 
of lightness, strength and durability 
which are to be obtained only through 
the newest processes and most ad- 
vanced knowledge of the structural 
qualities of the best materials. 





To own a 1990 bicycle heii the Columbia 

Name Plate and fitted with Columbia Bevel 

Gears is to have a machine embodying every 

improvement suggested by the most expert investigators and in 
accord with the very latest development of mechanical knowledge— 
a machine whose superiority has been demonstrated beyond question, 


To own a 1900 bicycle sates the Columbia Name Plate, 
fitted with Columbia Bevel Gears and equipped with the Columbia 
Coaster Brake, is to possess a wheel which meets in the most 
perfect manner every indicated requirement of the cyclist. 


Columbias, Rartfords, 


Stormers, Pennants, 
for 1900, 


Introduce many radical changes and improvements, most of them 
common to both chainless and chain models. 


Prices: $75, $60, $50, $35, $30, #25. 








Columbia Coaster Brake $5.00 Ex oats 
Columbia Desk Pa: yrs by ae for five oot -cent stamps. 
See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues for full information regarding our new Models. SWIFT’S PREMIUM HAMS AND BEBARP AST BACON — the best flavored, the most delicate 


A RATERS INR Ne and a tr and Bacon meats sold in any market. 
SWIFT’S SIL’ LARD is the. ‘huis ce production of thousands of tons of pure Swift Lard. 


7 1) > Housekeepers can always depend n its invariable qualit 
T DIDN’T TAKE C BICYCLE COMPANY SWIFT’S BEEF EXTRACT — the best of all | birsrcape 


Z : eg bi -FE Noy bop xtr: ae ade ose st rich, tender, juicy beef. 

F timulating, nourishing, healthful; fine for gravies and soups. 

ME LONG TO E S DEPARTMENT as tin-foil top of a jar of Swift's Beef Extract, or 10 cents for Swift's Home a 
DECIDE HARTFORD CONN. cago. Kansas City. Omaha. SWIFT AND COMPANY, St. Louis. St. Joseph, St. P. 





























